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The Tangle Over the War Debts 


HE Hoover War Debt Moratorium 

presented dramatic, and in some 
ways unprecedented, scenes in Congress. 
The moratorium, in brief, provided for 
the one-year postponement of some $251,- 
900,000 in interest and principal owed 
the United States by sixteen foreign na- 
tions, and a similar agreement among 
these European countries to postpone for 
a like period the debts and reparations 
owed among themselves. Repayment of 
the postponed debts to the United States, 
under the plan, would be made over a 
ten-year period beginning July 1, 1933. 


Hoover Uses Executive Power 


By RICHARD L. STROUT 


Washington Correspondent of Scholastic 


run on a bank sometimes at home. The 
whole credit structure of the Reich was 
threatened. President von Hindenburg 
appealed directly to President Hoover in 
a dramatic message. 

On June 22, having secured the ap- 
proval by telegraph of 276 members of 
the House, and a large majority of the 
Senate, President Hoover announced the 
moratorium. The effect was electric. 
Stock prices rose all over the world. Some 
delay was experienced in getting the plan 
to work because of French opposition, 
and part of the beneficial effect was lost. 
Advocates of the measure in Congress, 
however, when it came up for ratification, 


Louis T. McFadden (R) of Pennsylvania, 


strongly resisted the measure. 


The “Antis” State Their Case 


Opponents took the ground that it was 
the opening wedge for cancellation of 
debts owed to the United States, and 
that the American taxpayer was being 
forced to carry the burden of “paying for 
the war’. Why should the United 
States forego its just claims to payment, 
Senator Johnson demanded, when Euro- 
pean nations were using millions of dol- 
lars to build new battleships aud to equip 
new armies for future wars? 

The majority favoring the measure, 
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tin. Such a remarkable exercise of 
executive authority was only brought 
about by a crisis of the most serious order 
in Europe’s finances last summer. Mr. 
Hoover had not taken the step without 
first ascertaining that it would be ap- 
proved by a majority of both houses of 
Congress when it came before them. 

From the outset it was apparent that 
the moratorium would pass sooner or 
later, and the overwhelming vote in the 
House of 317 to 100, December 18, indi- 
cated the kind of majority which it would 
receive (the Senate passed it, 69 to 12, on 
Dec. 22. It was signed by President 
Hoover the following day). But deeper 
matters were at stake than the morator- 
ium itself. There was the questien of 
how much further Congress was prepared 
to go in reopening the whole question of 
war debts at the present time; there was 
e question of Mr. Hoover’s proposed 
revival of the World War Debt Funding 
Commission, as recommended in _ his 
special message of December 10, and 
there was finally the question of Mr. 
Hoover’s tar-reaching reconstruction pro- 
gram, of which the moratorium was only 
the first step. 


How the Trouble Started 


The origin of the moratorium was the 
nancial crisis in Europe last summer, 
Which ultimately caused England to drop 
the gold standard. The collapse of the 

edit Anstalt, a great bank in Austria, 
4st spring, adversely affected the 
inances of Austria’s neighbor, Germany, 
‘0 that outside creditors began just such 
4 tun” on that country as is seen in a 


short term credits. 

The first payments to the United 
States affected by the plan were due 
December 15. Congress met December 
7. Mr. Hoover urged ratification before 
the 15th, but Congress refused to func- 
tion so quickly and Mr. Hoover took the 
unusual step of notifying European 
debtors that they could not be justly 
blamed for not paying, under the circum- 
stances. Despite the large majority 
pledged in advance to the proposal, the 
minority group of opponents was ex- 
tremely vocal, and under such leaders as 
Senator Hiram Johnson (R) of Cali- 
fornia, Representative Morgan G. Sand- 
ers (D) of Texas and Representative 
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ously affected and the ultimate revival 
from the world depression would have 
been further postponed. Again and again 
they pointed out that the moratorium 
did not mean cancellation of the debts, 
or their scaling down in any degree. 
However, to meet the arguments of op- 
ponents an amendment was affixed to the 
moratorium in the House expressing that 
chamber’s opposition to any further re- 
duction of the war debts. This was an 
important manifestation of the Congres- 
sional attitude. Mr. Hoover in his special 
message of December 10 had stated that 
the economic depression had made it im- 
possible for some countries to pay their 
full debts to the United States, at least 
temporarily. “It is useless to blind our- 
selves to an obvious fact,” he said. 
While many Congressmen in informal 
conversation now express the feeling that 
the United States is never going to col- 
lect the full amount of debts legally due 
her, there is a widespread reluctance to 
state this idea publicly, or to revive the 
Debt Commission. This is because it is 
felt that encouragement should not be 
given European governments to press the 


- idea of scaling down debts, and also be- 


cause Congressmen do not wish to be pre- 
sented in the light of aiding Europe at a 
time when millions of Americans at home 
are out of work. The moratorium was 
not accompanied by indications of a will- 
ingness to make a reduction of debts, and 
even an Administration supporter like 
Senator David A. Reed (R) of Pennsyl- 
vania announced that he felt Europe 
should pay its debts in full, without 
further leniency by America. 





8 
THE PRESIDENT LAYS 


RESIDENT HOOVER sent three 

messages to the 72d Congress within 
a week after it opened. The first and 
longest was the annual message “on the 
state of the Union”, required by the Con- 
stitution, in which he outlined the legis- 
lation which he would like to see Con- 
gress carry out on general subjects. The 
others were the annual budget message, 
dealing with financial matters, which is 
always sent separately, and a special mes- 
sage on the war debts and moratorium 
(see page 7). 

What was this program? With Con- 
gress divided against itself and largely 
against the President, too, are there any 
recommendations for immediate action 
on which they can all get together? 

The biggest obstacle to the recovery 
of prosperity is generally agreed to be 
“frozen credit”; that is, individuals, 
banks, railroads, and business in general 
are unable to get the cash necessary for 
normal operation because of fear of the 
economic situation in general. Yet there 
is more money in savings banks than ever 
before in our history. Therefore, said the 
President, we must find ways to provide 
freer and healthier credit conditions, 
and put our huge financial resources to 
work. For this purpose he recommended 
chiefly the formation of an emergency 
“Reconstruction Corporation” with a 
large capital subscribed by the Treasury, 
similar to the War Finance Corporation 
which helped our industries during the 
World War. It would run for two years 
and would have power to lend money on 
good security to export and agricultural 
agencies, industries, railways, etc., which 
cannot otherwise secure credit. It would 
not conflict with the National Credit Cor- 
poration already privately organized for 
the relief of banks. In the same direc- 
tion of credit assistance, Mr. Hoover 
would also increase the capital of the 
Federal Land Banks, establish a system 
of home-loan discount banks (Schol., 
Dec. 12), change the rules of the Federal 
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Reserve Banks to make more securities 
eligible for rediscount, and generally im- 
prove the banking laws to prevent bank 
failures. 

On three importé@t subjects, the 
President’s recommendations were chiefly 
negative, and it is on these that some of 
the chief conflicts of the coming session 
may be looked for. They are: 

Tariff. He is opposed to any general 
revision of the Tariff Act of 1930, which 
set up very high duties and to which sev- 
eral foreign governments, notably Eng- 
land, have replied with high tariffs of 
their own. Believing that further tinker- 
ing with the tariff at present would pro- 
long the depression, he feels sure that any 
necessary adjustments can be made by 
the Tariff Commission, which has already 
acted to move up or down within a range 
of 50 per cent the duties on 254 items. 
The Democrats and Progressives, how- 
ever, declare that the tariff is responsible 
for the bad condition of foreign trade. 

Unemployment Relief. He repeated his 
strong conviction that the burden of un- 
employment relief should be borne not 
by the Federal Government, but by the 
States, cities, and private local relief or- 
ganizations, as in the recent drives. The 
part the Government should play, he 
thinks, should be confined to pushing 
public works, on which over $700,000,000 
will be spent during the present year, and 
he wants all public construction activi- 
ties consolidated in an independent 
“Public Works Administration” under 
the President. Here again, there will be 
vigorous opposition from Congressmen 
who believe that the Government should 
immediately appropriate large sums or 
vote bond issues to feed and clothe the 
unemployed. Several such bills have 
already been introduced. And even 
while Congress assembled, a thousand 
Communist “hunger marchers” surged up 
Capitol Hill to present their demand for 
cash for the jobless. 

Veterans’ Relief. While maintaining 
the present veterans’ services and provid- 
ing for the 50 per cent loans on certifi- 
cates passed last year, he is opposed to 
any increase, as he made plain in his ap- 
peal to the American Legion last Sep- 
tember. But some Congressmen will make 
a strong effort to pay the bonus in full. 

Before Congress adjourned for the 
holidays, it had reported favorably the 
President’s Reconstruction Corporation 
plan, which seems likely to be adopted. 


MR. MELLON’S NEW 
TAXES 


AST year a married man with a wife 

and one child, on an income of $4,000 
a year, paid an income tax of $1.13 to 
the Federal Treasury. Next year, if Mr. 
Hoover and Mr. Mellon have their way, 
he will pay $16.50. What is more, he 
will pay 55 cents every time he goes to 
a 50-cent movie; his new car, tires, and 
radio will cost him from 2% to 5 per 
cent extra; he will have to pay two cents 
every time he signs a check; a pack of 
cigarettes will probably cost 20 cents; 
and on every telegram or long-distance 


THE NEW LEADERS OF THE HOUSE 
Representatives Rainey of Illinois (left), Demo- 
cratic Floor Leader, and Snell of New York, 

Republican 


phone call he makes the tax will be 5 
or 10 cents. 

These are a few of the points where 
the average family will be pinched if 
the proposed new tax program of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, backed up by 
the President, goes through. Whether 
there shall be tax increases is not in 
question. Everybody now agrees that 
there must be some, for the deficit in the 
Treasury was 858 million for the first 
five months of the present fiscal year, 
and is expected to be two billion 100 
million by next July. President Hoover's 
plan, by careful economy, some borrow- 
ing, and the new taxes, will, he hopes, 
pay off the whole deficit and balance the 
budget again by 1934. That is, if busi- 
ness improves a little. 

The Administration proposes to spread 
the base of taxation wider by iowering 
the present income tax exemptions from 
$1500 to $1000 for single persons and 
from $3500 to $2500 for married persons. 
It would increase the normal tax rate 
on the lower income classes by one-half 
to one per cent, with gradual increases 
in the surtaxes (taxes additional to the 
normal) on incomes of over $24,000, ris- 
ing to 40 per cent on those of $500,000 
and over. It would increase the corpora: 
tion income tax from 12 to 124 per cent 
and put a super tax of 5 per cent on big 
inheritances. All of these would apply 
to incomes received during the year 1931. 

The miscellaneous sales taxes include 
10 per cent on amusement admissions over 
10 cents instead of over $3.00 as at 
present; 5 per cent on new automobile 
sales, radios and phonographs; 2 cents 
each on all checks and bank drafts; 9 
10 cents on telephone, telegraph or cable 
messages of more than 14 cents; one 
sixth on tobacco products; and 50 cents 
per $500 on real estate deeds. The Post: 
master General is also recommending 
stiff increases on postal rates. f 

None of these proposals can go ito 
effect, of course, unless Congress &P 
proves them, and they probably will not 
go through unchanged. 
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THE LEFT AND RIGHT OF IT IN GERMANY 





The two extremist parties which are fighting each other for control, but are equally opposed 
to the moderate “Centrist” government of Bruening. Left, a truckfull of Communist women 


with red flags electioneering for their candidates. 


Right, a rally of the “Nazis” (National 


Socialists), reviewed by their fiery leader, Adolf Hitler 


GERMANY UNDER 
DICTATOR 


AUGHT between the millstones of 

the Communists (the “left”) and the 
National Socialists of Adolf Hitler (the 
“‘right”), Germany’s moderate govern- 
ment of the “center” parties, which is 
supported by millions of solid middle- 
class burghers who do not want a revo- 
lution to either extreme, has had to throw 
over the make-believe of republicanism 
and become a dictatorship in fact. 

Chancellor Heinrich Bruening, the 
scholarly “iron man” who has upheld 
the state through many a crisis, took the 
vital step when he issued an emergency 
lecree which can scarcely be matched, 
either in Italy or Russia, for the severity 
if its provisions. He could do this under 
the constitution because it permits the 
government to suspend the regular laws 
and rule by decree in a crisis when the 
Reichstag is not in session. And he has 
back of him all the authority of the pres- 
ident, grim old Marshal von Hindenburg, 
and of the Minister of Defense, General 
Groener. 

Here are some of the things the new 
lecree does: Cuts house rents and prices 
if fuel and standard commodities 10 per 
cent; reduces all wages in industry not 
more than 10 per cent, as well as salaries 
if all officials; lowers interest rates on 
public or private loans, bonds, and 
mortgages (except the foreign debts) to 
5‘ per cent in most cases; sets up a price 
commissioner with full powers to fix 
prices of any essential article; forbids 
bermans to send capital abroad; cuts 
physicians’ fees; protects landowners 
gainst forced auctions; reduces some 
taxes but increases the “turnover” tax on 
all sales except food to 2 per cent. In 
general these measures are designed to 
10 two things: (1) Economize on gov- 
‘ment expenditures. (2) Protect the 
people from rising prices, profiteering, 
tte. Probably no nation ever made a 
welder effort to save its economic life. 

Chancellor made it clear that 


there is only one government at the helm 
in Germany and that it intends to remain 
there. The decree gave his reply to the 
threats of the Hitlerites with several 
harsh restrictive measures. It forbids 
the wearing of political uniforms in pub- 
lic, prohibits all outdoor meetings; pro- 
vides imprisonment for defaming public 
officials; prohibits the sale of firearms 
and other weapons and empowers the 
police to demand their surrender. 
Hitler and his followers have been 
growing daily more violent in their de- 
nunciations of the government. Hitler 
recently demanded Bruening’s resigna- 
tion, charging that if fair elections were 
now held, the Fascists would easily win 
a majority. Whether or not this is true, 
there is no doubt that sentiment for Hit- 
ler has been gaining. The “Nazis” have 
won several recent local and provincial 
elections with large majorities. Hitler 
says he does not intend to seize power by 
force, but it is widely believed that he is 
plotting for a favorable opportunity. 


WOMAN FOR ARMS 
PARLEY 


OR the first time in our history a 

woman will sit in the American dele- 
gation to a major international confer- 
ence, when the World Disarmament Con- 
ference convenes at Geneva next month. 
The woman is Dr. Mary E. Woolley, 
president of Mt. Holyoke College, and 
one of the most active woman leaders in 
the cause of world peace. President 
Hoover is convinced that the women of 


America are deeply interested in the re- © 


sults of the disarmament effort and de- 
serve to have a spokesman there. The 
delegation will be headed by General 
Charles G. Dawes, Ambassador to Great 
Britain, whose many public services, from 


the World War to the reparations com- 


mission, the budget, and the Vice-Presi- 
dency, have amply qualified him for this 
delicate job. Senator Swanson, Virginia 
Democrat, will be a member, and prob- 
ably some Republican Senator. 


“GREATEST OF RULERS” 


WO thousand four hundred years ago, 

Xerxes, ruler of Persia and son of 
Darius, set out to conquer the world. To 
achieve this he assembled the greatest 
army the world has ever seen and pro- 
ceeded to invade nation after nation. The 
conquered provinces were forced to pay 
tribute in ships, soldiers, and supplies. 

Having conquered Asia, Xerxes found 
himself at last at the strait of the Helles- 
pont, overlooking Greece, Persia’s great- 
est rival. From a marble throne on a 
nearby hillside Xerxes looked down on 
his warriors in all their splendor. Arta- 
banus, his uncle, noticed him weeping 
and was surprised. Xerxes replied: “It 
came to my mind to feel pity at the 
thought of how brief is the whole life of 
man... seeing that of these multitudes 
not one will be alive when a hundred 
years have gone by.” (For a fine expres- 
sion of a similar thought, read Shelley’s 
poem, “Ozymandias”.) 

Twenty-four centuries have rolled by; 
it is the year 1932. In Chicago, a city the 
like of which Xerxes never dreamed, are 
gathered many learned archeologists, 
whose business is to dig up the remains 
of past ages. They are dedicating the 
new Oriental Institute of the University 
of Chicago. This great museum and re- 
search center, the most important in the 
world devoted to the study of Egypt, 
Babylonia, and other ancient civilizations, 
was built at a cost of $1,500,000 given 
largely by the Rockefeller Foundation. 
The director is Dr. James Henry Breasted, 
leading American scholar in this field. 

At the dedication ceremonies Dr. 
Breasted announced the discovery of a 
marble slab found among the ruins of 
the palace of Xerxes. The slab contains 
beautiful old Persiarf* writing left by 
Xerxes himself and untouched since his 
day. An English translation of the in- 
scription reads: “I am Xerxes, the great 
king—king of the lands of many races, 
king of this earth. My father is Darius. 
After him I became the greatest of 
rulers.” 
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CONGRESS CHOOSES 
SIDES 


T WAS like a bunch of college boys 

returning for the new school year 
when Congress reopened at Washington. 
Wild scenes and a ceaseless flow of noisy 
oratory filled up most of the first week. 
They were restive at not having been 
allowed to meet since March, and they 
took it out on the President. 

Chief interest centered in the House, 
for the Democrats were in the saddle. 
They elected their candidate for Speaker; 
John Garner of Texas, by eleven votes 
over his Republican opponent, Bertrand 
H. Snell of New York, who has to con- 
tent himself with being floor leader for 
the now minority Republicans. Snell 
himself had beaten out John Q. Tilson, 
former Republican leader. The Demo- 
crats chose Henry B. Rainey of Illinois 
to be their floor leader. With the 
organization of the House goes the privi- 
lege of naming the chairmen and the 
majority members of all committees. 
The Solid South came back with a ven- 
geance and secured a majority of the 
important posts. However, New York’s 
Tammany members made a good show- 
ing, because Speaker Garner has been 
bargaining with Tammany’s leader, John 
F. Curry, for his support on legislation, 
and the Southerners are very friendly 
with the boys from Manhattan. 

The most significant thing the Demo- 
crats did, however, in their new power, 
was to force through a liberalization of 
the House rules under which Speaker 
Longworth and other Republican over- 
lords ruled with such an iron hand. 
Formerly it was necessary to have a 
majority vote, or 218 members, in order 
to discharge a committee which was try- 
ing to bury a desired bill, and have the 
bill reported to the floor for action. The 
Democrats changed this to one-third, or 
145, so that now a strong minority such 
as the “wets” can compel a vote. 

In the Senate, the Republicans are 
supposed to be in control by one vote. 
But this means less than nothing, be- 
cause a dozen of their 48 votes are in the 
hands of strongly anti-Administration 
Insurgents. When Senator Moses, who 
impudently called them “sons of the wild 
jackass” last year, came up for re- 
election, the Insurgents punished him 
by voting for other Republicans, while 
the Democrats got behind Senator Pitt- 
man. The deadlock continued for many 
ballots, holding up urgent legislation. 
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THE ELDER STATESMEN WHO RULE JAPAN 
Premier Inukai (right) and Finance Minister 
Takahashi, leaders of the Seiyukai Party 


ORIENTAL MERRY-GO- 
ROUND 


EN we talk about Japan or 

China (or any other nation) as if 
it acted as a unit, we are only deceiving 
ourselves. While these two ancient 
enemies are deadlocked in Manchuria, 
both have had dissension at the home 
base. China is in a state of virtual 
anarchy. And Japan has had to change 
governments on account of the economic 
collapse. 


The cabinet of Premier Wakatsuki at 
Tokyo, which in general tried to pursue 
a peaceful policy, was forced to resign 
in favor of the opposition party, or Sei- 
yukai, which believes in waving the “big 
stick”. The new premier, Ki Inukai, is 
one of Japan’s “Elder Statesmen”, 77 
years old, gray-bearded, and nicknamed 
the “Old Fox”. He had scarcely taken 
office before Japan, like England, had to 
abandon the gold standard, and the first 
act of the new government was to pro- 
hibit the exportation of gold. The 
standard coin, the yen, had fallen in two 
months from 50 to 39 cents. The condi- 
tion of business and industry is appall- 
ing, chiefly because Japan’s aggressive 
actions in Manchuria have brought down 
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on her head a boycott from Chinese | 
over the world, which has cut her expor 
of cotton goods and other manufacture 
to almost nothing. 

At the same time in Nanking, th 
central government, which has fy 
months been debating with the radicl 
southern or Canton faction of the Kuo 
mintang party, quit in a body. Chiang 
Kai-shek, president of the Council anj 
China’s best general, got tired of being 
the main target of abuse, and flew off 
his home in a small provincial town tp 
live the life of a country gentleman. T. j, 
Soong, the Américan-trained Finance 
Minister and ablest administrative of. 
cial, also resigned, as did Wellington 
Koo, the new Foreign Minister. 


So China has no government, and the 
party leaders still cannot agree. It 
possible that Chiang and Soong wil 
return as dictators. 

While the League of Nations at las 
passed a resolution which both the 
Chinese and Japanese delegates agree 
to, providing for an investigation by a 
neutral commission, it seems to have had 
no effect on Japan. General Honjo, the 
Japanese commander, issued an ulti 
matum to China that Chinese troop 
should get out of Chinchow, their last 
stronghold north of the Great Wall, by 
Christmas Day, or he would attack. 
Japan has, to all intents and purposes, 
taken complete possession of Manchuria, 
is running its railways, factories, and 
banks, and has set up puppet rulers in 
every province. 


POLITICS WARMS UP 


S WE enter the year 1932, in which 

the major parties will nominate 
candidates for a President to be elected 
in November, the political cauldron, 
always simmering gently, has begun to 
boil. 

The Republicans were first to map out 
plans. Their National Committee, meet: 
ing at Washington in an atmosphere of 
gloom, decided to hold the convention at 
the Chicago Stadium in June. While the 
G. O. P. politicians would like only too 
well to get rid of President Hoover, 
they have resigned themselves to a cam- 
paign of defense on the proposition that 
the President has done as much as aly 
man could to overcome the depression. 

As for the Democrats, they are so busy 
trying to avoid mistakes and offend no 
one, that they have not dared to get to 
gether on either platform or candidates. 
Governor Roosevelt still maintains his 
lead as the most available candidate, but 
there are signs of a stiffening of opposi 
tion to him, with the guiding hand in the 
background of ex-Governor Al Smith, and 
his friend John Raskob, the millionaire 
chairman. If they can hold together one: 
third of the convention votes, they cal 
block Roosevelt’s nomination and dic- 
tate a compromise candidate more 10 
their liking. That candidate might be 
Governor Ritchie of Maryland, or New: 
ton D. Baker of Ohio, who as a brilliant 
lawyer and Wilson’s former Secretary o! 
War, commands the respect, if not the 
enthusiasm of everybody. Baker’s boom 
has grown markedly, but he has steadily 
discouraged it. 
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BANKRUPT CITIES 


HAT England and many other coun- 

tries have gone off the gold standard, 
or that Germany cannot pay her debts 
gre facts that it is hard to get excited 
about because they seem so remote from 
our daily lives. But when children in 
great American cities attend school under 
teachers who have had no pay for six 
months, then we begin to think. Many 
factors lately have combined to bring 
home the realization that our whole 
structure of Government, from Washing- 
ton to the most remote hamlet, is strug- 
gling under a burden of debt and heavy 
taxes that will weigh down the citizens of 
the future, even to the third and fourth 
generation. 

Throughout the Nation an aroused 
public is rebelling against financial prob- 
lems that have grown acute. The most 
striking is perhaps in Chicago, second 
city of the Nation, which, partly as a re- 
sult of a conflict with the State of Illinois 
over the legality of tax assessments, 
partly as a heritage from the waste and 
misgovernment of the Thompson regime, 
{nds its Treasury empty, is barely able 
to meet the interest on its bonds by sell- 
ing “tax anticipation warrants” (ad- 
vances on next year’s taxes), and has 
paid its teachers only one month’s salary 
since last April, and little more to its 
police and firemen. 

Denver, Syracuse, Atlanta, and other 
cities are in similar plights. State gov- 
ernments are not much better off, and 
many of them face large deficits. 


WHAT GOES UP MUST COME DOWN 


—Costello in the Rochester Times-Union 


A few figures on governmental debts 
that are enlightening: 
— debt of the United States, $17,310,- 


Funded foreign war debts owed to United 
States, $11,279,000,000. 

Total public debts of the 48 States, $2,144,- 
000,000 


Total public debts of all counties, cities, and 
other incorporated places, $8,368,000,000. 
Remember that these figures mean 
“ions, not thousands or millions. When 
t ls considered that the total indebted- 
tess of all governments in the United 
Slates represents about $250 per capita 


THE DAM THAT COVERED THREE COUNTIES 
Bagnell Dam, which has created a lake 130 miles long in the Ozark Mountains of Missouri 


(for every man, woman, and child), and 
that the interest payments alone are over 
$12 a year per capita, or nearly 15 per 
cent of the total cost of operation, it will 
be seen what a mountain the people are 
carrying. 


SAVING A FACTORY 
TOWN 


ENRY FORD has a new idea on how 
to solve the unemployment problem 
in his factories. One of the worst emer- 
gencies existed at Inkster, a village of 
mainly colored population near Dear- 
born. The residents had been out of 
work for two years, were all badly in 
debt, and were utterly helpless. While 
working on the $6.00 a day minimum 
wage, Inkster spent its money so royally 
that, at the outset of the depression, it 
was caught without rainy-day funds. 
Finally, it found itself without street 
lights, police, banks, or stores. 
Determined to teach the town a lesson, 
Ford has installed a combination educa- 
tion and rehabilitation program. To pro- 
vide necessaries, community stores and 
service shops have been opened and the 
men are back at work cleaning up, but 
their wages are only $1.00 a day. The 
balance of their earnings goes to pay off 
debts, underwritten by the Ford com- 
pany, and to provide for the future. The 
women cook the meals in community 
kitchens. In short, Mr. Ford is playing 
daddy to the town and taking care of 
everything. He even has 500 acres under 
community cultivation to provide food for 
next summer, and thus he hopes to make 


the workers realize the responsibility of- 


taking care of themselves in the future 
by setting them the example. 

It cannot be said, however, that Inkster 
was altogether to blame for its condition. 
In modern industry, it is as much the duty 
of the employer as of the worker to look 
out for the future, and Ford’s attempt to 
establish a farming community to work 
his factories at his convenience is some- 
thing like putting wheels on a horse. 


WATER POWER 
MARCHES ON 


HE largest artificial lake in the 

United States is shaped like a dragon. 
The Union Electric Light & Power Com- 
pany, a St. Louis public utility, paid 
Stone & Webster $132,000,000 to build 
it, by constructing a dam at Bagnell, Mis- 
souri, in the Ozark Mountains. The lake 
has already reached the high-water level 
and stretches 129 miles in length with a 
shore line of 1,300 miles. The dam is 
expected to be generating power for St. 
Louis by July 4. The contractors had to 
condemn farms, re-inter 2,850 corpses, 
and tear down a county seat to provide 
for the lake. 


HELPING THEMSELVES 


HE Oklahoma-Arkansas Ozark De- 

velopment Association, which in- 
cludes 600 jobless citizens and Dr. Her- 
bert H. Clough, is developing communal 
life on 6,000 acres of cut-over timber near 
Fayetteville, Arkansas. 


The community does not so much re- 
semble the Brook Farm Colony in New 
England about 1840 as it does the com- 
munities established in England at the 
opening of the Machine Age as a refuge 
from the disorders of industrialism. 
Farming will probably be the chief in- 
dustry with the usual supplementary oc- 
cupations found in villages. The chief 
characteristic of the colony is the inten- 
tion to share the community wealth 
equally among the members. Dr. Clough 
acts as mayor, physician, pastor, and gen- 
eral manager, by election of the mem- 
bers. 

Similar communities which have ap- 
peared from time to time in this country 
have met with varying success according 
to the quality of their leaders, the 
strength of their faith, and the willing- 
ness of their members to codperate. Most 
of them have failed when the original 
group passed on. 
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JUSTICE IN DOUBT 


UST before we entered the World War 

we were naturally a very tense and 

nervous nation. Many people felt that 
we ought to prepare ourselves for the 
coming conflict. Like other American 
cities, San Francisco called out its militia, 
and on July 22, 1916, held an elaborate 
preparedness parade. As the flag was 
carried down the street to the stirring 
strains of the national anthem, the cheers 
of the spectators suddenly changed to 
cries of horror. A bomb had exploded, 
killing ten persons and wounding forty. 

The blame fell on two labor leaders, 
Thomas J. Mooney, and Warren K. Bill- 
ings, who were quickly brought to trial. 
The evidence against them was at best 
uncertain. Two witnesses, Oxman and 
MacDonald, both testified that they had 
seen Mooney and Billings at the spot 
where the explosion occurred. The State 
had no further evidence. Still, since 
popular feeling was very high, Mooney 
and Billings were convicted and sen- 


TOM MOONEY WHEN HE ENTERED PRISON 


tenced to death. President Wilson, how- 
ever, feeling that there was doubt of 
their guilt, used his influence in their 
behalf. Their sentence was changed 
from death to life imprisonment. 

In time of war, people are too excited 
to think clearly. They frequently act be- 
fore they think. In time of peace they 
are more likely to be calm and to con- 
sider both sides of a question. It is gen- 
erally admitted now that Oxman and 
MacDonald committed perjury. Their 
entire testimony has been proven false. 
Furthermore, both the judge and the jury 
have changed their opinions. They now 
believe Mooney innocent. The defense 
charged that the whole prosecution was a 
“frame-up”. 

On the other hand, the prosecuting 
attorney still believes Mooney guilty. 
Some consider him a dangerous agitator, 
actively opposed to the Government and 
business. They claim that if he is par- 
doned he will continue his activities. 
Lawyers point out, however, that a man’s 
opinions should have nothing to do with 


BRIDGE WORK 


HE bright mind who called the 

United States a nation of spectators, 
in tribute to the size of our sports and 
movie audiences, may have been looking 
forward to the national interest excited 
by the recent World Series of Contract 
Bridge in New York. The two major 
leagues in contract bridge are the so- 
called Official System of bidding and the 
Culbertson System of bidding, although 
minor leaguers play the Hunch System 
almost exclusively. 

The colorful Ely Culbertson has for 
some time been badgering champions of 
the Official System, Sidney Lenz in par- 
ticular, to test the two bidding systems in 
match play, with a small side bet of 
$25,000. Under pressure by publishers 
of bridge manuals and newspapers, Lenz 
finally succumbed. With Oswald Jacoby, 
he agreed to play 150 rubbers—or about 
six weeks—of contract bridge against 
Mr. Culbertson and a selection of part- 
ners, including Mrs. Culbertson. He also 
wagered $1,000 against $5,000 posted by 
Mr. Culbertson, but the winnings go to 
charity. 

Bridge experts say that conditions 
affecting the match make it neither a 
proper test of bidding systems nor even 
of the ability of the players. They call 
it a monstrous publicity stunt and sub- 
side to their clubs quivering with indig- 
nation. But the public, interested in any 
kind of a contest, is keenly reading the 
daily papers, buying decks of cards, and 
studying rules. 


SCIENCE FOR JUNIORS 


ORE than 100 schools of Greater 

New York participated in a Chil- 
dren’s Science Fair at the American 
Museum of Natural History last month, 
when students exhibited 400 models or 
demonstrations of the principles learned 
in physics, chemistry, biology, astronomy, 
nature study, and health classes. 

Typical exhibits were the clay models 
of the progressive stages of a chicken egg 
from fertilization to hatching; an arti- 
ficial tree with branches in the various 
stages of development experienced dur- 
ing one year; model houses contrasting 
sanitary and unsanitary conditions; a 
rock and mineral collection; a model 
aquarium; and models of the homes of 
animals. 

Seventy-eight prizes were awarded to 
groups and sixty-five to individuals with 
the stipulation that the money be spent 
for science, gardening, nature, study 
equipment, or books. 








the case if he is innocent of the- crime 
charged. 

Mooney has now been in San Quentin 
Penitentiary for fifteen years. He has 
been denied a pardon by three governors, 
and although he would probably be re- 
leased on parole, he refuses to ask this, 
as it would imply that he admitted guilt. 
Mooney has appealed to the new Gover- 
nor Rolph for a pardon, and the governor 
has heard the entire case again. Mayor 
Walker, of New York City, made a spe- 
cial trip to California to assist Mooney’s 
lawyer in pleading before the governor. 





LADIES ANDGENTLE~ 








THE REAL STRUGGLE IS FAR FROM CHINA 
—Cargill in the Camden Courier-Post 


READING IN A 
NUTSHELL 


EAR ADMIRAL BRADLEY A. 

FISKE, U. S. N. (retired), has per. 
fected an invention that reduces the cost 
of books to a nickel each and that enables 
any scholar to stuff the Encyclopedia 
Brittanica in a hip pocket. 

A book of 100,000 words consists of 
two strips of paper each of about the 
same width and length as the average 
newspaper column, printed on both sides. 
After the future novelist, who may also 
be his own publisher, has corrected the 
manuscript, he can turn it over to a typ- 
ist for copying on a strip of paper about 
six inches wide. The typist skips a 
space at every twenty-third line, the 
length of the ordinary page. Next, the 
pages are photographed at one twenty- 
fifth their original size and made into 
plates for printing by the photo-en- 
graver. 

The reduced pages can be read per- 
fectly with the Fiske reading machine, 
which can be manufactured to sell for a 
dollar. The reading machine resembles 
a lorgnette, is equipped to prevent eye: 
strain by enabling the reader to use only 
one eye at a time, and fits over the nose. 
It sounds silly, but it works. 

By his method, 10,000 books can be 
published for $557 dollars. Ordinarily, it 
costs $1,300 for setting type alone on 4 
100,000-word book. Printing and bind- 
ing of the cheapest sort cost several thou- 
sand more. 


RADIO OWNERS 


The U. S. Census Bureau defines any group 
of persons sharing the same table as one 
family. Persons living alone also count as a 
family. By this definition, there are nearly 
30,000,000 families in the United States. 
Slightly more than 40 per cent of these fam- 
ilies own radios and the balance of them 
listen to the World Series returns down at 
the drug store. There were 12,078,346 re 
ceiving sets in the United States on April |, 
1930, according to the report which has just 
been published of the special census taken 
at that time. In New Jersey, over two-thirds 
of the families are part of the “great radio 
audience”, but in Mississippi only one out of 
twenty. 
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TRAVELLERS 


1 feet 


A Short Story of Romantic Ireland and Human Character 


HE driver pointed with his whip to- 

ward a high round hill on my side of 
the jaunting car and, shifting his quid, 
spat clear of the wheel with great 
precision. 

“Just forenint o’ where that cross is 
now—before it was stuck up there, d’ye 
see—there was a poacher met with a 
gamekeeper. The: gamekeeper was out a 
long time lookin’ for this same poacher, 
a lad that had bested him more than 
once, an’ one night they met, just forenint 
that cross: only the cross wasn’t 
there, d’ye see: it was—hol’ up!” 

The mare pecked suddenly and 
recovered, and the driver broke off 
his narrative to pull on the reins. 

“There’s no knowin’,” he con- 
tinued, after a minute, “which one 
o’ them seen the other first. Mebbe 
both the same time. But there was 
two shots fired, as near together as 
no matter; and there the two o’ 
them was found the day after, dead 
corpses, lookin’ at each other. The doctor 
said, judgin’ by th’ examination of them, 
they was neither one killed off straight, 
but they must have stuck there some time 
watchin’ one another die, and maybe with 
only the breath to let a curse on each 
other and they goin’ off. 

“The friends o’ the two o’ them met in 
Inchileenagh, and first they was for 
fightin’; but one o’ them says, ‘Let up, 
boys,’ says he, ‘sure it’s a clean score, an’ 
they're both quit. Neither one o’ them is 
left livin’ after the other,’ says he, ‘so it’s 
aclean score.’ So they made friends on 
that, and drinks all around and they put 
up the cross between the lot o’ them.” 


He shifted his quid once more, and we 
jogged on in silence. I was but fifteen; 
illness had kept me away from school, 
and so, when a cousin came back on leave 
from the East, my father had been glad 
to suggest that the two of us should travel 
about Ireland. For pretext, we left letters 
upon my father’s old clients, but they 
were of no real importance, merely set- 
tling for us where to go, and taking us 
to out-of-the-way places. We were the 
best of friends, despite eight years be- 
tween us, and the days were good. 


We came to the top of a steep hill: the 
driver delivered a sudden exhortation to 
the mare, and clapped on the brake. 
Close before us, in a hollow, lay the little 
‘own of Inchileenagh; only the sharpness 
of the hill had prevented us from seeing 
sooner. The mare, her ears cocked, put 
her feet down warily, sliding forward a 
litle with each step. The car lurched 
Violently, and we sat at an angle, pro- 


By L. A. G. STRONG 


tecting our hip bones from the little iron 
rail above the cushion, and studying the 
view as best we might. 

Near the foot of the hill was a sharp 
curve to the left. Sloping at improbable 
angles, we negotiated it somehow, but not 
until we were well round did we see what 
was happening in the road before us. 

A big man, hot and uncomfortable, 
with a soft felt hat and a walking-stick, 
had appeared from a laneway and was 
walking quickly toward the town, pur- 


Cin Irish villages things still happen that “have 
no sense to them” @ There travelling salesmen 
appreciate grand opera and liquid moonlight turns 
green countryside and shabby hovels into burning 
miracles for boys on a holiday @ There is in this 
simple story of L. A. G. Strong something of that 
quality of inspiration that lifted the voice of 
Murtagh McCaragh to the emotional heights 


of the world’s greatest singers. 


sued by a little woman in black. He hur- 
ried on, trying to ignore her, but she 
caught him up and began clutching at his 
sleeve, beating at him with her hands, 
and crying out something which we could 
not hear. The big man stopped, and we 
caught sight of his profile as he put out a 
hand to restrain her. Neither saw us, and 
as we came nearer she broke through his 
half-hearted defense and beat at his face. 

Our driver gave a short bark of amuse- 
ment, but I was shocked at the sight; the 
big man, his hat all crooked, his face red 
and sheepish, clumsily holding off the 
little old woman, trying to quiet her in 
tones of foolish expostulation; she, beat- 
ing in his arms like a black withered bird, 
repeatedly landing a blow on his chest 
and chin—the extent of her reach. 

“Go to her, then,” she screamed breath- 
lessly, as we came close. “Go to her. 
You’re free, do you hear! Free, free, 
free!” And on each word she struck at 
him with all her might. 


Suddenly the man looked up and saw 
us. Even so he could not quiet the woman 
till we were almost upon them. Then, 
seeing that they were observed, the 
woman stood aside, panting, dishevelled, 


to let us pass. The man, very red and - 


flustered, straightened his hat and drew 
himself up in an attempt at dignity and 
unconcern; and, once we had passed 
them, I did not look back. It was the 
first time I had seen a grown person 
stripped of self-possession, and I felt I 
had witnessed something indecent. 

My cousin noticed my distress, 4nd 
turned to the driver with a laugh. 


“Queer things still happen in these 
parts,” he said. 

“Oh, indeed they do.” 

And then, as we had reached the foot 
of the hill, he shot off the brake, flicked 
the mare lightly with the whip, and we 
drove into the town of Inchileenagh with 
a flourish. The Imperial Hotel had been 
recommended to us as the least villainous 
of three, so there we went, left our traps, 
and ordered an early dinner. Then we 
got back in the car, the hour being about 
half past five, and went on to dis- 
charge our one piece of business. 

When we got back, we decided 
to spend the rest of the time before 
dinner in exploring the town. Inch- 
ileenagh was like many other small 
country towns in Ireland. The 
streets were narrow, rather dirty, 
and full of public houses. At one 
end was the river, crossed by an 
old bridge of singular beauty, with 
ivy-covered piers. Along it loafed a 
number of men, some sitting, some lean- 
ing, all spitting meditatively into the 
water. There was a police station, and a 
town hall; and as we reached the latter. 
we saw that something unusual was in 
the air. A number of crates and some 
pieces of tattered scenery, looking in- 
credibly garish in the summer evening, 
were being unloaded from a lorry, and 
carried in at an obscure folding door at 
the end of the hall. Upon the crates, in 
large but faded letters, ran the legend, 
“The O’Donovan-Morgan Opera Co.”; 
and a little further on we found a bill, 
with full particulars. Faust was the opera 
with which, “by special request”, the 
town of Inchileenagh was to be favored. 
Then followed a list of the company’s 
personnel. Beyond such attributes as “the 
eminent tenor”, “Ireland’s favorite so- 
prano”, and the like, the bill was reti- 
cent about all the singers save one: but 
upon this one it let itself go with con- 
siderable freedom. At the end of the list 
was magnificently inscribed: 


“and 
MURTAGH McCARAGH 
The Celebrated Baritone, 

Of The Royal Opera, Covent Garden; 
The Royal Carl Rosa Opera Com- 
pany; The Moody-Manners Opera 
Company, etc., etc.” 


My hopes rose high. I had never heard 
a great singer, and had often longed to 
do so. 

“Dennis,” I said, turning eagerly to my 
cousin, “what luck. But what is a man 
like that doing here?” 

“T can’t tell you,” he replied. “Prob- 
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ably some old crock on his last legs. Or 
drink, perhaps. Still, we'll go.” 

We booked seats there and then, the 
best to be had, and I went back to dinner 
reluctantly. I was fifteen, and so I sup- 
pose should have outgrown my first ex- 
citement about the stage. But there it 
was; and I gazed with great respect and 
a secret envy upon the slightly shabby 
persons who were congregated about the 
“stage door”. 

We had ordered our dinner, so nothing 
remained but to find and eat it. An at- 
tempt upon the “Coffee Room” was frus- 
trated in the nick of time by an embar- 
rassed damsel, who explained breath 
lessly that “it wasn’t fit” and conducted 
us to the “Commercial Room”. Here we 
found a table set for three, and, in the 
window, the gentleman with whom we 
were evidently to share it. This gentle- 
man, upon our entrance, lowered his 
_ paper and gazed at us without expression. 
My cousin rose to the situation at once. 

“I beg your pardon, Sir,” he said, ad- 
vancing with a charming smile. “I’m 
afraid we are intruders here: but really, 
we've no choice. They wouldn’t let us 
into the other room. I hope you have no 
objection to our sharing this one with 
you.” 

The gentleman smiled amiably, and ex- 
ecuted a courteous gesture with his fat 
hand. 

“None in the world,” said he. “Sure 
I’m glad of company. So they wouldn’t 
let ye into the Coffee Room?” 

“They wouldn’t.” 

“An’ small wonder. ’Tis stiff with shifts 
and chemises, it is, and they on the back 
of the chairs to dry. Ah, they’ve no idee. 
Look at that, now.” 

He pointed with the stem of his pipe 
at an object which had caught my eye 
already—a stuffed fox, over whose back 
was stiffly draped a doormat. 

“Will you believe me, now,” continued 
our friend, “but the little girl was for 
skelping that mat in here. Brought it in 
here, she did, and cocked it upon the 
fox. ‘Glory be to God, girl,’ says I, ‘yer’re 
not going to beat that in here?’ ‘The 
Mistress is after tellin’ me to beat it,’ says 
she. ‘But she didn’t tell ye to beat it in 
here,’ says I, ‘get away out o’ this now, 
or it’s yourself will be beaten,’ says I, 
‘and not the mat.’ So she gives me a grin 
and off with her, and glad enough to 
spare the work.” 

The gentleman paused, and spat out 
of the window. “Ah, sure,” he said, re- 
placing his pipe. “They know no better. 
They’ve no idee.” 

He was a stoutish little man, bald on 
the top of his head, with a red face, a 
straggly moustache the worse for nico- 
tine, and goggle eyes. All the same, there 
was something attractive about him, and 
we found ourselves liking him as the 
meal went on. 

“Ah, yes,” said he, his mouth full, “it’s 
not a bad life, ye know. Of course, there’s 


draabacks. Hotels is bad sometimes— 
this is one of the good ones, for they 
try to make ye comfortable, even if ye 
have to tell them the way—and railway 
stations in winter is the divil. And of 
course, ye can’t always choose yer com- 
pany. Sometimes the company in the 
commercial room is mixed—very mixed. 
There’s a lot of fellas got into the pro- 
fession nowadays that has no respect for 
its traditions—no respect at all. We 
wouldn’t have tolerated the like in the 
old days. But generally speaking there’s 
pleasant company, and plenty of it.” 

“But don’t you find it a trial to be so 
often away from homie?” asked my 
cousin. 

“Well now”’—he wiped his moustache 
with the back of his hand—“you’re right. 
Yet, in a manner of speaking, it’s not 
such a draaback as it looks. D’ye know 
Rathmines? Ye do. Well, I’ve a nice 
little spot there, with a grand view of the 
mountains—I’m at home, I was saying, 
about one night in the week, maybe two; 
my wife’s always eager and glad to see 
me, and so are the children, and that’s 
a good thing, anyway.” 

He told us more about his children and 
his home, and then stopped. My cousin 
no less confidentially told him our story. 
He proved to be as good a listener as 
talker; asking a shrewd question from 
time to time, with many an interjected 
“Well now,” and “Do ye tell me that,” 
and, above all, with an interest so un- 
feigned as to charm any narrator. When 
we came to the subject of my illness, he 
turned to me with such ready concern 
that my heart was finally won. 

“But, sure, you’re over yer weakness 
now?” he asked me, picking his teeth. 

I hastened to answer that I was, where- 
on he gave me an approving nod, and 
leant back in his chair. 

“Are yer going to the Op’ra?” he in- 
quired presently. 

“We are,” replied my cousin. “But tell 
me now—you’re sure to know— this man 
McCaragh—is he all they say he is?” 

“Oh, indeed he is, and damn the lie. 
Many’s the time I’ve heard him.” 

“Well, why is he here?” 

Our friend in expressive pantomime 
lifted his little finger and tilted back his 
head. 

“That same,” he replied. “They could 
never be sure would he be able to go on 
or not, and he had such a grand voice 
they gave him all the chances they could. 
But sure, it was the same in every troupe 
he joined; and after he’d let them down 
two or three times, they’d fire him off, 
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and so down he’d go, and down, till he 
comes to sing Faust in Inchileenagh.” 

“But isn’t his voice all to bits?” 

“It is not, and isn’t that the quee 
thing? Mind ye, he’s on in years, anj 
it’s not the voice it was: but it’s a fine 
voice all the same. And you're pretty 
safe of him now, what’s more, for he 
hasn’t enough to make himself drunk. 

“Do ye know how they found him? 
Faith, it beats the finding of McCormack 
altogether. Did ye ever hear tell of the 
gallery o’ the Gaiety Theatre, in Dub. 
lin?” 

My cousin smiled. 

“Ye know the way they had of singing 
in the waits of an opera. One fella would 
sing this bit, and another fella that bit, 
as well as the fellas on the stage some. 
times, begob. Well, it was in Rig’letta: 
and young Murtagh was up in the gallery. 

“After one of the scenes, when the cur. 
tain was down, someone turns to Murtagh 
and says, “That’s a grand singer!’ says he. 
‘Do ye think so?’ answers Murtagh back 
to him (he had drink taken, even them). 
‘Do ye think so?’ says he. ‘Bedam, but! 
could do it better than that meself.’ ‘Ah, 
how are ye?’ says the fella to him, daring 
him. ‘Tll show ye can I,’ says Murtagh. 
and he stands up and starts off—he had 
a grand strong voice. 

“Well, sure, in a minute every head 
was turned round, stalls and boxes and 
all, looking up to the gallery, for they 
never heard the like. 

“When he done there was great hand: 
clapping, and presently one of the at: 
tendants comes up and wants to know 
who it was done the singing. Murtagh 
was for showing fight, because he thought 
they were coming to fire him out, but the 
attendant swore there was no harm in- 
tended to him. So down he goes to the 
fella that owned the troupe. 

“Tt was you was singing, was it?’ says 
he to Murtagh. 

“Tt was,’ says Murtagh, a bit daunted 
by the white shirt of the fella, ‘but sure. 
I meant no harm.’ 

“‘H’m,’ says the manager man. ‘And 
what trade might ye follow?’ 

“‘T’'m a porter, Sir,’ said Murtagh. 

“ ‘Well,’ says the manager, ‘ye’ll be a 
porter no longer,’ says he, ‘for ye’ll come 
along with me, and I'll make a singer 0! 
ye. What’s more, if ye’ll do what I tell 
ye, I'll make a damn fine singer of ye. 

“So Murtagh went off, and in less than 
three years he came back and gave a col 
cert at the Rotunda; and everyone said 
no better voice came out of Ireland, 00! 
even Foli himself. I tell ye, that mans 
sung half over the world: if he could 
only have stuck it, he’d be in the top 
flight.” : 

“And here he is now,” said my cousit. 
making patterns with the bread-crumbs 
on the cloth. 

“And here he is now, as ye say,” t 
plied our companion, “singin’ Faust 

( Continued on page 32) 
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An Irish Poet-Novelist Who 
Loves the Spell of Rural Life 


1, till he 
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L_ A. G. Strong 


By MABEL A. BESSEY 


€ queer 
ars, and 
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S a fine 


e pretty 

for he MM “fFVRAVELLERS” appears in a col- lage?” the author asks, speaking of the 
runk, lection of stories by L. A. G. Strong spell that takes possession of him, “this 
d him? entitled The English Captain. This instantaneous realization of detail and 
ormack Hi lyme contains the best of his short whole together, the old houses, their 
L of the cketches and makes fitting introduction stones astir in the night, their genera- 


in Dub. 


singing 
a would 
that bit, 


to this student of nature and people. Mr. 


Strong is one of the younger English 


authors, but he has been welcomed as a 


writer of exceptional promise. His 
themes are for the most part drawn from 
Scotland, Ireland, and Devon. His tales 














tions of secrets, and the white teeth of 
the mice in the wainscot; the roots push- 
ing eagerly beneath the damp mould in 
the woods, the stirring of earth’s breasts 
under a plowed field as the winter dark- 
ness comes down; horses that become 
more than horses at night—the lives of 


e some. : : . 
ig’letta reflect the atmosphere and color of his the beetles, the terror of the rabbits, the 
ie Irish-English ancestry and _ his close poised alertness of the weasel, the choked 
the * acquaintance with English and Irish life. endurance of the tree with ivy around 
cur. 
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In 1921, Dublin Days, a volume of 
verses, which reveals him as a poet of 
sensitive perceptions and _ no little 
dramatic power, brought Mr. Strong to 
the attention of the Irish poet William 


Butler Yeats, to whose encouragement 


and friendship Mr. Strong says he owes 
more than he can ever calculate. Three 


more volumes of verse followed, but it 


was a novel, Dewer Rides, which really 
marked him as an author worthy of 
notice. Dewer Rides, the tale of a Dart- 
moor farmer boy, austere, uncompro- 
mising, somewhat dour, was followed by 
The Jealous Ghost, a tragedy of the 
Western Highlands. John Carmichael 
Stewart, an American, returns to visit 
his ancestral home in Scotland and to 
make the acquaintance of his cousins. 
As the title suggests, however, it is not 
the real people whom he meets—Dame 
Gordon; Charles, owner of the old stone 
house, Craig Mhor; Kathleen McKay— 
but a shadowy ghost that dominates the 
story. At the expense of the living, this 
ghost must be laid and an ancient wrong 
righted. 

In The Garden, Mr. Strong’s latest 


L. A. G. STRONG 


of the 


Paddy Kennedy—Dermot’s boon com- 
panions; Dermot’s mother, never wholly 
of this world, yet wonderfully under- 


standing; Dermot’s father, so ill-at-ease 


and so very English among his wife’s 
Irish relatives; Grandfather and Grand- 
mother Conroy; and the “great, glam- 
crous O’Dowda”, pride of the clan. 

Some critics have called The Garden 
Strong’s “garden of memory”, stating 
that its claim to autobiography and per- 
sonal impression is unmistakable. 





strangely assorted group of 
household pets and relatives with whom 
he spent his days: Paddy the monkey, 
Pucker the kitten; Peg-Leg O’Shea and 






























its throat—all these and a myriad other 
things, whether of today or yesterday 
simultaneously compressed into one act 
of vision, a single awareness through 
each sense at once.” 

For his power to delineate character 
he has received unstinted praise both 
because of his intuition and his sym- 
pathy. “Because his vision is that of 
the poet,” one of his critics says, “he is 
most successful in his portrayal of the 
young or the very old. His intuitive 
knowledge of the child’s mind is shown 
in that effective first portion of Dewer 
Rides and in The Garden. And no writer 
since Dickens has given us more inimi- 
table portraits of old men; mellow 
scholarly old gentlemen like Dermot’s 
grandfather; gruff, humorous, wise 
rustics; ancient rascals; and unrepent- 
ant, twisted, quarrelsome old men like 
Pellow Varley.” 


Leonard Alfred George Strong, him- 
self, was born March 8, 1896, at Plymp- 
ton in Devon, England. Half English, 
half Irish, he boasts descent through his 
father from the old kings of Connaught. 
He was educated at Plymouth and later 


‘And book, we are admitted into the life of Mr. Strong’s books are arresting and at Oxford. At school, he was devoted 

Dermot Gray, during his youthful holi- potentially powerful. They have charm to boxing and actapntiveapmanpiel nage 
gh. day times with his mother’s family in an and sincerity. In all that have come until eee illness put an end to active 
| bea old house near Dublin. The story por- from his pen so far, plot is the least P&!tc!pation in apeets. 


In 1917, he joined the staff of Summer 


come trays a pre-war Dublin, altogether lost concern. As in “Travellers”, so in the __ 
ger of after 1914. In this book, it is not the more pretentious chronicles, the author Fields, preparatory school for Eton, 
I tell moor, as in Dewer Rides, nor the magic is absorbed in the growth of character Winchester, and Harrow, where, with a 
ye’ twilight of The Jealous Ghost, but the and in the effect that one human being couple of nnanrUperems, he remained 
5 than lovely, unruly, not-to-be-denied Irish can have upon the development of an- until July, 1930. During the years of 
a con garden which sets the atmospheric mood other. As far as one can judge the style his instructorship. he _published much 
» said to the story. To Dermot, the garden of of these books, we are inclined to be- verse and two novels. Since 1930, he has 
1, not his grandmother’s home was somewhat lieve that the English and the Irish quali- devoted his whole time to writing. 
man’s like the Garden of Eden, and although ties in Mr. Strong’s own nature combine Mr. Strong is fond of country life, and 
could his days were spent in healthful normal to give to his writing a mixture of rug- now lives quietly in the Highlands where 
e top sports, in the high adventure attendant gedness and delicate imagery. The por- he is free to indulge his taste for 
upon shooting stray invading cats, in the trayer of life as it is, is never wholly walking, swimming, and fishing, and 
usin, absorbing drama of catching an eel at divorced from the romantic poet. work at his books without interruption. 
umbs the sea-wall, the garden bound him to Mr. Strong has been compared to Among his avocations, he lists the ability 
Itself, fastening upon his boyish imag- Thomas Hardy in his insistence upon to sing Irish songs and to act in Lady 
” re. mation and quickening his already sen- the interrelationship of the individual Gregory’s Irish plays. In addition, he 
st. to sitive perceptions. The story itself is a and his environment, and in the dramatic has received the doubtful honor of being 


simple record of daily life as seen 
through Dermot’s eyes and a portrayal 


tension which charges his descriptions: 
“Who can fathom the life of a vil- 


called the most accomplished “maker of 
faces” in all Britain. 
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Springville --The Art Center of the Rockies 


A Community Service Project by High School Students 


N PICTURESQUE Utah 

Valley, nestled close to 
the foot of the lofty Wasatch 
Range, and bathed on the 
west by the crystal waters 
of Utah Lake, lies the little 
town of Springville. This 
country village, boasting a 
population of barely thirty- 
five hundred people, fosters 
a cultural project that is 
permeating the whole inter- 
mountain region, and is 
being nationally recognized 
as a movement without 
peer in any community of 
its size in the country. 
This is the art project 
carried on by the Spring- 
ville High School. 





By MAE HUNTINGTON 


i ae 


by Cyrus E. Dallin (above), 

presented to the school by 

the sculptor. This is a rep- 

lica of the famous statue in 

bronze which stands before 

the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts 


“Hauling Nets”, by Anthony Thieme (above), 
which was the 1931 Junior Class purchase from the 


Springville High School Art Exhibit 


The seed that has grown and developed into this 
achievement was sown in 1907 when John Hafen, 
Springville’s beloved artist, presented to the high 
school a small painting, “The Mountain Stream”, 
expressing the hope that this picture should be a 
nucleus around which a great art collection might 


“Appeal. to the Great Spirit”, 


on the work by voting a special tax. The 
school board appropriated an amount equal 
to the tax, and this sum was offered each 
year at the Alice Art Institute, an exhib. 
tion of Utah art, for the best oil painting, 
This purchase price was small—ranging 
from $100 to $150—considering the quality 
of pictures entered, for many of the finest 
pictures in the present collection were ob. 
tained in this manner. Among these is “The 
Tepees”, considered by many art critics to 
be John Hafen’s masterpiece, and valued 
now at $5,000. “The Harvest”, by J. Leo 
Fairbanks, and “The Boy and the Bun”, by 
J. T. Harwood, were also among these early 
prize pictures. 


In 1923, at which time the exhibit became . 
national, invitations were sent to leading 


artists all over the United States to enter 
their paintings in the Springville High 
School Exhibit. A brief history of the 
movement and its aims were sent with these 
invitations, and the response from artists 
representing half the States 
in the Union was overwhelm. 
ing. Albert Rosenthal, one of 
the best portrait painters of 
America, was so delighted 
with the idea of a little west- 
ern town, scarcely visible on 
the map, placing a collection 
of the best art before 
its students, that he 
asked if he might be 
allowed to present a 
painting. As a result 
“The Little Fan” was 
added to the gallery. 
Many other artists 
have been> similarly 
impressed and _ have 
presented canvases. A 
few years ago it was 
difficult to induce em- 
inent artists to make 
entries. Now, many 
request space. A jury 
of painters selects the 
paintings and main- 
tains increasingly 
high standards. 


grow. Other artists of the State became interested 
in Mr. Hafen’s presentation and to show their appre- 
ciation of the movement suggested by him, sent 
paintings of their own to be added to the one already 


presented. These pictures were: “Evening”, by J. T. Harwood; 
“Liberty Park”, by J. Wesley Browning; “The Girl in Silk”, by 
Lee Greene Richards; a portrait of John Hafen and several pen- 
cil sketches by Mahroni M. Young; “A Bunch of Lilacs”, by 
Mrs. Emma Smart; “Winter in Provo Canyon”, by E. H. East- 
mond, and “Moonlight on the Marsh”, by J. B. Fairbanks. An 
irrepressible enthusiasm having been stirred by these gifts, the 
people gladly overcame the obstacle of lack of funds to carry 


“The Mountain Stream”, by John Hafen (above). 

This was the first picture owned by the Spring- 

ville High School and was presented by the 
artist in 1907 


offered. 


Several years ago 
an enterprising Junior 
Class of the high 
school conceived the 


idea of purchasing the second prize picture, thereby making 
another addition to the collection each year. The classes which 
have succeeded this one have continued to follow this prece 
dent, until it has become a permanent custom. The class offers 
a prize of $150 and very often, through the generosity of the 
painter, procures a picture of far greater value than the prize 


At the present time the gallery possesses a collection of 
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nearly two hundred paintings, many of 
which are worth many thousands of 
dollars. 

The gallery is fast taking on a metro- 
poitan air, for from the gifts of John 
Hafen and other pioneer artists has come 
the purchase of works by such well-known 
artists as F. C. Frieseke, Jonas Lie, Lee 
Randolph, Benjamin Brown, Hanson Put- 
huf, John F. Carlson, Alfred Schroff, 
Albert Rosenthal, Burger Sandzen, Wil- 
liam P. Silva, and Clarence H. Hinkle. 


Any account of the history of the gal- 
lery would be incomplete without men- 
tion of the sculpture corner. About the 
time that John Hafen presented his first 
painting to the school, Cyrus E. Dallin, 
internationally known and world famous 
sculptor, a native of Springville, gave a 
reproduction of his statue, Paul Revere. 
The original of this won the $20,000 prize 
for the best conception of Paul Revere, a 
competition that was entered into by the 
best sculptors of the world. Since that 
time Mr. Dallin has given the school “The 
Appeal to the Great Spirit” and a replica 
of the statue of Emmeline B. Wells. He 
has ever been a friend and promoter of 
the gallery. In 1928, one of the ladies’ 
clubs presented to this collection a bronze 
bust of Mr. Dallin, modeled by the sculp- 
tor himself, and in 1929 the Senior Class 
presented “The Vision”, a masterpiece of 
inspiration with Lindbergh as its theme. 
These pieces, with “The Buffalo”, by Av- 
ard Fairbanks, form the center of a 
growing collection. 

With the help of the town clubs, and 
other civic organizations, the school is 
now able to carry on the work with the 
substantial backing of $2,000 annually. 
The money is raised by the pupils and 
procured in various small ways: by 
social and educational entertainments, 
by selling picture-show tickets on com- 
mission, by making and selling candy, 
cake, and popcorn balls, by serving 
cafeteria lunches. 

The gallery is maintained for its cul- 
tural value to the student body and the 
patrons. The pictures are hung upon the 
walls of the main halls and auditorium, 
where they may be seen daily by the 
classes, and as the high school is a com- 
munity center, the gallery is frequently 
viewed by the townspeople. Moreover 
Springville is on the National Highway 
and it is estimated that 50,000 people visit 
the gallery annually. 

We are often asked whether the exhibit 
gives back returns commensurate with 
the effort and expense which are put 
forth each year in making it a success. 
That is a question difficult to answer, for 
the value of the movement cannot be esti- 
mated in monetary terms. If, however, we 
accept Plato’s definition for education, 
that it is that “which gives to the body 
and to the soul all the beauty and all the 
berfection of which they are capable,” 
there can be no question as to its merit 
4 an educational factor. 
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creative America. 


competition: 


be signed by your Principal and Faculty Advisor. 





The Community Service Contest 


i OCTOBER the Scholastic announced a Community Service Contest, offering 

substantial group prizes ($50, $25, $15) and individual prizes ($15, $10, $5) for 
the best reports of proposed projects of general value to a community, financed by 
imaginary bequests for the common welfare. Closing date was set for February 1, 


To make it possible for schools and students to compete who have not previously 
started, the editors have postponed the closing date to March 1. 

The imaginary bequests are fixed on a sliding scale, according to population, 
ranging from $2,000,000 for cities over 500,000 down to $250,000 for towns below 
25,000. These figures may be regarded as maximums, but you can set the cost at 
whatever smaller sum you think appropriate for your project. 

The accompanying article on the High School Art Exhibit of Springville, Utah, 
described a community project of deep significance in which the students them: 
selves have done the major part of the work. 
a cultural contribution of such value, there is surely no limit to the possibilities of 


Below is a list of other community activities started by private citizens or groups. 
They do not begin to exhaust the field, but they cover a wide range of size, expense, 
and purpose They may suggest to teachers and students types of projects which 
the Scholastic hopes to stimulate through the Community Service Contest. 

For the benefit of new readers, we repeat here briefly the rules governing the 


1. The project must be described in a typewritten report of not over 1000 words. 

2. The report must be based on a social survey of the needs of your community, and must be 
accompanied by charts, maps, clippings, statistics, photographs, or other evidence of present conditions. 

3. In judging the entries, the editors will consider constructive social value, student initiative and co- 
operation, convincingness of the survey, and practical judgment in spending the money. 

4. Any group, such as a class, club, or entire school is eligible to compete for the group prizes, 
which will be paid to the school and must be expended for some school or community purpose. Only 
students who are not members of a group that is competing for the group prizes may compete for the 
individual prizes, which will be paid to the winning students. 

5. Reports must contain complete data about the group or individual submitting them, and must 


Address: Community Service Editor, The Scholastic, 155 East 44th St., New York City. 


If a small mountain town can make 








Some Community Projects that Worked 


In Greenville, S. C., two men established a 
library to meet the tastes of the working com- 
munity. The library was popular and was 
extended to the rural parts of the county by 
truck. The books received such a welcome 
that the county levied 26c per capita, or about 
$25,000, to support the work. 

In Richmond, Va., an Italian club, with 
little expense, helped more than 300 men in 
a small community to become naturalized 
citizens within four years. All but a small 
part of the neighborhood are now citizens. 

In Collinsville, Ill., a labor union spent 
$139,000 to build a three-story community 
center with a fully equipped theater and meet- 
ing rooms for social and educational gather- 
ings. 

Trustees of the Mt. Sinai hospital in New 
York City have opened a special department 
where “white collar” patienis may receive the 
advantages of private hospital service at far 
below the usual private rates. 

The American Legion of Schenectady, N. 
Y., independently organized a city planning 
commission to direct civic regulation of future 
building and street construction. 

A group of organizations in Rochester, N. 
Y., spent $1,000 in a short health education 
campaign to create interest in the work of 
permanent health organizations. 


Mrs. Judith C. Jackson Harris organized a 


community of colored farmers in Clarke 


County, Ga., persuaded them to save and buy 
land with their pooled savings, and directed 
them in establishing the Clarke County Train- 
ing School, which is now a model for its kind. 

The Buhl Foundation in Pittsburgh, Pa., is 
spending upwards of $300,000 to establish 
modern sanitary homes for white-collar work- 
ers at reasonable rentals. The project will be 
called Chatham Village, and is within 15 
minutes’ ride of the downtown section. 

In Fitchburg, Mass., a group of Finnish 
laborers built a codperative community mar- 


ket with a grocery, bakery, dairy, furniture 
store, and butcher shop; constructed a co- 
operative apartment house; established a co- 
operative home for servant girls, and formed 
a cooperative bank. 

A labor union in Nanticoke, Pa., through 
cooperation with the board of education, ar- 
ranged for advanced educational courses for 
adults to be conducted in the evening in the 
high school. 

In Passaic, N. J., a private citizen gave 
$5,000 to the library to buy books in foreign 
tongues desired by foreign workmen. The 
project was taken up with enthusiasm by the 
laborers, who returned the favor by contrib- 
uting to an expansion of the library’s lecture 
courses. 


In a Chicago Polish neighborheod, the 
“King Casimir the Great Polish Citizens’ 
Club”, formed in 1914, launched naturaliza- 
tion and education movements in the neigh- 
borhood and assumed an active interest in the 
city government, calling on council regularly 
to push projects of sanitation and street up- 
keep. 

Citizens in Kansas City, Mo., organized a 
Board of Public Welfare in 1910 to assume 
civic responsibility toward the poor and de- 
linquent. It endorsed reliable private social 
agencies, established bureaus of legal aid and 
free employment, supervised commercial 
amusements, inspected factories, promoted 
safety and sanitation, and improved housing 
and working conditions. This board opened 
a municipal quarry where any man out of a 
job could get work. 


Owen D. Young, in his home-town of Van 
Hornesville, N. Y., without personal invest- 
ment, persuaded the citizens to establish a 
milk station, build a beautiful new school- 
house and community center, and place the 
town’s general store on an efficient basis. Mr. 
Young’s name is listed on a tablet as “rocking- 
chair consultant”. 





The Turning Point 


A Dramatic Episode in the Story of George Washington 


By PERCY MACKAYE 


Valley Forge and the 
French Alliance 


[From “Washington, the Man Who Made Us”—Act III,. Eleventh Action] 


ScENE 


A flurry of grey light breaks the dark in 
the right middle ground. Vaguely it reveals 
the interior of a large tent, on the left divided 
by the rough stone back of a fireplace—with 
tile chimney piercing the sloped cloth roof- 
ing—into a shallow and a deep recess, the lat- 
ter leading beyond sight in the background. 


In a gust of grey-white sleet, huddled fig- 
ures are seen entering in a group that partly 
surrounds a low sledge, piled with ice- 
crusted firewood. Harnessed to the sledge, 
ragged, storm-drenched men drag in the load 
a few feet and pause. Through the low jingle 
of the harness’ bells, the voice of Hamilton is 
heard speaking. 


Hamitton: Yes, this is General Washing- 
ton’s tent. Stack the wood over yonder. The 
provisions beyond there. Thank you. 

(Other soldiers enter—men young, middle- 
aged and old. Some are almost naked. Some 
wear old dressing gowns and blankets 
strapped to their waists. On the backs of two 
or three, loaded provisions are tied. With 
them enter Hamilton and Paine, also clad 
forlornly. Closing the tent-flap, Billy, the 
black servant—his scarlet-and-white livery 
now faded dun and bedraggled—stands at at- 
tention.) 

HamiLton: Those harnesses, Mr. Paine, 
are made of grapevines. Our horses are 
mostly dead, so we contrive substitutes—with 
bells, for horseplay. 

Paine: *Tis our nature, Colonel. Man is 
your only volunteer pack horse. To attain 
liberty he will harness the lightning or his 
own legs. Aye, Sir, to develop our divinity, 
we are the only demigods that dwell in the 
temples of ground-hogs. 

Hamitton: Ground-hogs? 

Paine: Valley Forge soldiers, Sir. This 
camp is the acropolis of such vermin. Holes 
in a frozen hillside—from these burrowed 
altars we crawl out to view our shadows in 
the sun, and bear the griping arrows of 
Phoebus Apollo. 

Hamitton: And the malice of our dear 
friends. General Washington bears the brunt 
of that. 

Paine: What! Is the gossip true? Has 
Gates really plotted—? 

Hamitton: Every back-door tattle-way. 
His capture of Burgoyne’s army at Saratoga 
hath puffed his head like an adder’s. 

Paine: Gates captured what Washington 
planned. That’s too easy. 

Hamitton: Not for Gates. He plots to 
ebtain the chief command now himself. 

Paine: And Congress listens? 

Hamitton: Behind their hands—so. ’Tis 
a cabal—a monster: jealousy, petty hate, 
false gossip—beyond belief. They use an up- 
start named Conway. They set loose lies— 
like hornets. The plan is to sting Washing- 
ton till he resigns. They know they dare not 
remove him: if they tried, all America would 
rise and hang ’em on Liberty belfry. So they 
sting him in the dark. 

Paine: Him—their one hope! Are they 
mad? 

HamiLton: Yes, with envy of his power— 
the power of patience. Their latest attempt 
is to draw LaFayette in their net. You know, 
when he came from France last summer to 
fight with us, how quickly the General took 
the young Marquis to his Lees. This rankles 


with Gates and his party. If they can win 
LaFayette, they think to win their cabal. 

Paine: And will they win him? 

Hamitton: When they win heaven’s gate 
and unhinge it—not beforér-Young LaFayette 
is the heart of France—and that is incor- 
ruptible. 

Tue Voice or Wasuincton: (Calls low 
and vibrant.) Hamilton! (Through the tent- 
flap, in another gust of sleet, Washington 
enters—his cloak wrapped round a human 
form, which he bears in his arms, the head 
and one stiff, naked arm drooping limp. 
Glancing quickly about, Washington speaks 
again, staccato.) Brandy! 

(Hamilton reaches for a flask on the table. 
Bending over in the background, Washington 
lays his burden on the floor, near the center, 
stoops down in front of it, partly unwrap- 
ping the cloak, and motions to the men by 
the fireplace.) Make room there. 

Hamitton: (Hurrying quietly with the 
flask.) Here, Sir. Is he hurt? 

Wasuincton: Frozen—Found him in a 
snowdrift. (Taking the flask, he bends with 
it to the limp body, half concealed now by 
the standing forms of Hamilton, Paine, and 
others gathered around.) 

Paine: (Jn a low voice.) Can we help, 
General? 

Wasuincton: No. (For a moment, the 
men stand silent, watching, till Washington 
glances up and speaks again.) How far off is 
the doctor? 

A Tatterep Man: (Stepping forward.) ’'m 
a doctor in my home town, Sir. 

WasuHincTon: (With a gesture.) What’s 
your verdict? Is he gone? 

Tue Man: (Stooping down, after a little, 
rises again.) Gone, Sir. (The men draw 
away, as Washington rises, and mutter to- 
gether as they move off.) 

One Man: Oh—just another! 

A Seconp Man: I knew him. He was a 
sergeant—had a young wife and three young 
’uns. (Going slowly to the table, Washing- 
ton sets down the flask; Hamilton stands 
near.) 

WasuHincton: (Quietly.) They die—like 
crickets in autumn. (Glancing at a paper on 
the table, lifts it and reads:) ‘Unfit for serv- 
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ice, by cause of nakedness—3,989,’ (Glanc. 
ing at Hamilton.) That’s today’s report? 

HamiLton: Today’s, your Excellency, 
(They confer together. Coming out of the 
deeper recess with jingle of sleigh-bells, the 
men in harness drag the sledge toward the 
entrance, right, followed by the others, tall. 
ing low.) 

One Man: Same last night. My soup was 
full o’ burnt leaves. What did you get? 

ANOTHER: Fire-cake and water! The Lord 
send our Commissary may live on’t too, till 
their glutted guts turn to pasteboard. 

A Tuirp: Smoke, lice and vomit—that's 
my upkeep. 

Paine: (To the group.) Want to chuck 
the game, and go home, boys? 

Tue Tuirp Man: (Pointing at Washing. 
ton.) Not while he there sticks! 

(They go out. Following them, Billy closes 
the tent-flap from the outside. Pensively 
Washington crosses to the table, where Han- 
ilton sits writing by a pile of documents.) 

Hamitton: (Lifting a paper.) This in 
terrupted letter from Conway to General 
Gates? 

Wasuincton: (Taking the letter, glances 
at it.) Sit down. (Hamilton sits again, and 
writes, as Washington—pacing slowly back 
and forth—speaks, with deliberation.) You 
may take this dictation: 

To General Conway, etc. 

Sir: A letter which I received last 
night contained the following paragraph: 
“In a letter from General Conway to 
General Gates, he says, ‘Heaven has de- 
termined to save your country, or a weak 
general and bad counsellors would have 
ruined it.’” 

I am, Sir, your humble servant. 

Here: I'll sign it. (He bends over and 
signs.) I think that will spring their 
man trap—and bark their own shins, if 
they wriggle. 

Bitty: (Coming forward.) 
Ex’lency— 

Wasuincton: Ah, Billy? 

Bitty: De Count Pulaski, an’ de Baron 
von Steuben. 

Wasuincton: (Turning toward them) 
Welcome, gentlemen! 

Srevsen: (Saluting with precision, hands 
a document and speaks with German accent.) 
My report, Excellency! (Washington takes 
it.) I come for vone only minute. 

Putaski: (With a courtly bow, speaks 
with the accent of a Pole.) And also I, Gen- 
eral—to inquire of my commission. ; 

Wasuincton: Congress has granted it, 
Count. ’Tis here. (Taking from his pocket a 
paper, he hands it.) You will recruit the 
Pulaski Legion of Cavalry. (Taking from be 
side the fireplace a folded standard.) This 
banner the Moravian nuns of Bethlehem have 
made for you. They send it with their love 
and reverence. Pray accept my hand, Sir. It 
gives the grip of a brother freeman—America 
to Poland. 

Putaski: (As they clasp hands.) Poland 
to America: for free men—victory! (7ak- 
ing the banner he bows again and—joined 
by Hamilton—goes toward the entrance, 
where he converses a moment, before he goes 
out.) 

Wasuincton: (Yo Steuben.) Well, Baron: 
and how do my men progress with your train 
ing? 
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SreuBEN: Ach! Potzteufel! Sacré de 
gaucherie of des badauds! I can curse dem 
no more. 

WasHINGTON: (With a flitting smile.) You 
fnd them different from your Prussians. 

SreuBEN: Different? Parbleu! In Prussia, 
a soldier he is born mit his mouth shut. But 
here—vat you tink? Ven I tell dem orders, 
dey ask me of mine reasons: Ja—reasons, 
mein Gott! And I must answer dem, too! 

WasHINGTON: (With a short laugh.) A 
troublesome habit, Baron. Our American 
coat-of-arms is a question-mark. 

SrEUBEN: (With a shrug of bewilderment.) 
Tis de vonder of Europe, General, how you 
is compel dese fellows to fight for 
you. 
* Wasuincton: I don’t compel ’em, 
Sir: I can’t prevent ’em. They fight 
—for reasons. 

SreuBEN: Bien! My King of Prus- 
sia—de great Friedrich—he is de- 
clare your campaign of Trenton de 
greatest in dis century. And mit dese 
damn fools!}—Mon Dieu, c’est genie! 

WasHINGTON: King Frederick is 
gracious. But I am grateful to you, 
Baron, for bringing your superior 
discipline to our green army. We 
Americans hate wars—but we win 
‘em. So we welcome your Prussian 
drill—without Prussian will. 

SreuBEN: De vill—how is dat? 

WasHincton: The will of kings, 


Marquis: you have not disobeyed your gov- 
ernment, defied your relatives, and crossed 
the world to fight for liberty—just to die of 
joy. What would your young wife say to 
that? 

LaFayette: (With pensive change.) Oui 
—my wife: that was the most hard—to part 
with her—and my little Henriette (Animated 
again.) My General, you must behold her— 
Henriette! At nine months she is already 
grande dame and petite coquette: a fleur de 
lis, a wild dove, a humming bird—the gesture 
of roses, a lisping of philosophy — in 
lavender! 

Wasuincton: I am her slave already. 
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conquer Canada. I go; I arrive Albany— 
Veni, vidi, ha! non vici! No men—no stores 
—no money! Expedition—what you say?— 
a la wild goose: un fidsco! Voila! And all 
for why? For to call me away thousand miles 
from you, my commander. (Fiercely.) Them! 
I say to them—peste! 
Wasuincton: I hope you didn’t say so. 
LaFayette: (Brightening to a gay smile.) 
Say so—me! My General, I am a French- 
man. When I met them, I was for them at 
dinner the guest of honor. What I did say? 
Gentlemen, I say, I propose you a toast: the 
health of one we all have delight to honor— 
our Commander-in-Chief, Washington! 
Wasuincton: (With a sudden 
guffaw.) And they drank that toast? 
LaFayette: (Rippling with 
laughter.) In their wind-bags! 
There was much coughing in the 
wine. 
Wasuincton: I'll warrant! 
LaFayette: And these—are patri- 
ots! Ha! When I was in France, I 
say to my thoughts—America; land 
of souls pure! There every man he 
loves not himself—but only his 
cause, liberty; only his country, man- 
kind! Then I come to America, and 
I meet—some patriots! 
WasuHincton: Gold ore is not 
gold, Marquis. Yet there be thou- 
sands of hearts in America—pure 





Sir. Your own king has wrote of it 
very frankly. ‘’Tis the maxim of 
kingcraft,’ he says, ‘to despoil our 
neighbors, for that takes away their 
means of doing us injury. So we 
kings must take when we can, and 
we are never wrong—unless we have 
to give back what we have taken.’ 





Godheepmer-ry H-mer-i-ea! Find Vive fa bel-le Fran- 
T 


gold. 
LaFayette: (Quickly.) Yes, yes 
—ten thousands! I know it! 
Wasuincton: So let us forget the 
slag; yes, even your glory, boy! As 
Cato says in the play: “The post of 
honor is a private station.’ After the 
war—come with me to Mt. Vernon. 
Tll show you there—better than 





That, Sir, is the will which the will 
of America is fighting. (A clear- 
ringing voice is heard calling out- 


side.) 
General! General! 


Tue VoIcE: 
Mon General! 

Wasuincton: (His face lighting 
with affection.) Ha! MHere’s my 
French boy! (Dashing through the entrance, 
a boyish young man, in draggled uniform, 
flings his snow-covered cloak on the floor, 
and rushes to Washington, embracing him.) 

THe Younc Man: (Speaks swiftly, with 
a French accent.) My dear General, the 
news—have you heard them? 

WasHincton: What news? 

Tae Younc Man: The post from France 
‘tis arrived! They have tell me at the office. 
You have receive dispatches—no? 

Wasuincton: No; not yet. (To Hamil- 
ton.) Alexander, step over to the office and 
inquire. (Hamilton throws on his cloak and 
goes toward the door, Steuben, about to fol- 
low, pauses as he is passing the young man.) 
Stevsen: (With military salute.) Général 
de LaFayette! 
_ LaFayette: 
jour, Baron! 
Steusen: (To Hamilton.) Colonel, vait: 
Igo mit you. (At the door.) Dese French- 
men—parbleu!—dey are great in favor. 
(With a laughing grimace.) Potzteufel! (He 
80es out with Hamilton.) 

Wasuincton: (To LaFayette with solici- 
tude—observing a slight limp in his walk.) 
The leg still hurts—your wound at Brandy- 
wine? 

LaFayette: No, no—a nothing; quite 
ealed. "Tis the post, my General: I feel it 
brick in my blood: you shall today hear from 
atis—from Dr. Franklin. He shall write 
you of the Alliance—France with America 
—tonsummate. Ah, my friend—I will then 
le of joy. Mon ami! Plus que mon frére— 
mon pere! (Impetuously, he seizes Washing- 
‘on's hand and kisses it.) 

Washincton: (Smiling, draws him to- 
ward the table, where they sit.) Nay, little 


Bon 


(Bowing graciously.) 
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Godheep merry -mer-i-ea! Find Vi-ve la bel-le Fran- 


LaFayette: When you meet, you will be 
her disciple—like me: she is so wise—so 
beautiful—so young! 

Wasuincton: (Taking LaFayette’s hands 
in both his, smiles in his face wistfully.) So 
young—so wise! You, my lad, you almost 
make me wise and young again. 

LaFayette: (Wonderingly.) Me, 
friend—you! 

Wasuincton: (Deeply.) A wind in March 
blows away dead leaves and rubbish. It bares 
old trails to the sun again. Your coming, boy, 
hath been like that for me: green hills again 
—new sap in old woods—and the big wind 
of being young. 

LaFayette: (Eagerly.) I know—I feel: 
’Tis not me: ’tis the wind, big with the new 
world to be born. 

Wasuincton: (With a grave smile.) Ah? 
He said that too—my other son! We must 
christen that new world—together. 

LaFayette (Leaping up.) Mais, oui! But 
those men—in the Congress—these cabaleurs, 
men stupid, bad, ridiculous—ha! They think 
they shall lead me off from your side. This 
Conway—fool preposterous! This General 
Gates! Let them know I am a good shep- 
herd dog of freedom, and you—my only 
master. Whistle for me only: I lie down at 
your feet. (Swiftly kneeling beside Wash- 
ington where he sits, he lays his head against 
his knees.) 

Wasuincton: (Rising with him.) Please 
—dear Marquis: don’t worry yourself. Duty 
breeds enemies. In doing mine, I have made 
many—these men in particular. 

LaFayette: (Pacing back and forth, 
gesticulating.) Them—yes, they know my 
frailness—glory: I adore it—glory! So me 
they commission Major General—send me to 


my 
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glory—peace. 

LaFayette: Me in your home! 
(Snatching his hand again.) My 
friend—you will not laugh? I see, 
like in a dream—myself an ancestor. 
I see them—my little Henriette—her 
grandchildren—they are celebrating 
your name, in worship; they are 
boasting to others: ‘We LaFayettes—one of 
our forefathers—he was friend to Wash- 
ington!’ Qui, mon ami, that shall be my 
glory! (Washington—his jaw setting gravely 
—looks off through the window, while La- 
Fayette with sudden awe, releases his hand.) 

Wasuincton: (Murmurs low.) Valley 
Forge—Valley Forge! Whatever happens 
will be best. 

(At the tent entrance, Hamilton hurries 
in, followed by a tattered fellow, carrying a 
post-bag. LaFayette gives a joyous cry.) 

Hamitton: (Handing a letter to Wash- 
ington.) From Dr. Franklin, Sir: I know 
the hand. 

Wasuincton: (Glancing, breaks it open.) 
From Paris. 

Hamitton: (As Washington reads to him- 
self, turns to LaFayette and hands another 
letter.) And this for you, Marquis. I met 
the post boy on the road. 

Wasuincton: (Clutching his open letter 
tightly.) Gentlemen—listen. (He reads.) ‘I 
have the honor to inform you that this day 
the Alliance between France and the United 
States of America was officially signed and 
sealed.’ 

Hamitton and LaFayette: (Jn 
breath.) The Alliance! 

LaFayette: Ha! Prophecy of my veins! 

Hamitton: Our first ally in the Old 
World—to unite both worlds for freedom! 

Wasuincton: (Turning, calls to Billy— 
who hovers, curious, in the left background.) 
Billy—run out! Bid my sentries fire their 
guns—fourteen rounds—for France and the 
thirteen States. Bolt! Use your legs! 

Bitty: Yas’r, marse Ex’ ! Hallelujah! 
(He rushes out. Turning back, Washington 


(Continued on page 29) 
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Vachel Lindsay - - - November 70, 


N December 5, 1931, Vachel Lindsay 
entered that “more solemn forest” of 
which he sings. 

It would be easier to write of him were 
he alive; it would be easier to present a 
picture of the man whose energy forced 
him to swing across the country that he 
loved—fiery, urgent, never weary, defiant 
of all literary laws—what one man has 
called a “chanting, roaring, soft-breath- 
ing, syncopated cyclone.” 

The story of his life is well known. 
Born near the Governor’s mansion in 
Springfield, Illinois, and educated in the 
Middle West, like many another literary 
adventurer he made his way to New 
York with a portfolio under his arm and 
high hopes in his heart. For two years 
he studied at the New York School of 
Art, and then—in his own words: 

“I tried to get the magazines to let me 
draw pictures for them, but none of them 
would. I tried to get a job as a newspaper 
reporter. Finally, I got so desperate I was 
willing to do anything, but I couldn’t even 
shovel coal. I was beaten, but I couldn’t 
go home beaten. You can’t, you know. So 
I made up my mind that I'd be a tramp and 
a beggar. I expected to have as hard a time 
that way as I had had in New York and I'll 
never forget the emancipation that filled my 
soul when the second man I ever asked gave 
me supper and a bed for the night for the 
single asking. From that day I was free.” 

Thus began the preaching of the Gospel 
of Beauty. Vachel Lindsay tramped from 
place to place, carrying little money and 
less baggage, trading his rhymes for 
bread. His creed was the gospel of 
beauty; his belief, that poetry was not 
for the cultured few, but for all America. 
His is the poetry of the pioneer, not the 
pioneer who must brave physical dangers, 
hardships, and toil before he can win 
through to safety, but the pioneer of the 
spirit who must break a path through 
drabness, indifference, and dull com- 
placency. In his revolt against what he 
called a standardized America, Vachel 
Lindsay used what tools he could: jingle 
in abundance, syncopated rhythm or jazz 
meter, chants, choral dances, swift 
changes of thought and tempo, the viola- 
tion of all the conventional poet holds 
dear. “To my own tunes, I will chant my 
words,” he says, “let no men bring their 
tunes to twist them.” 

Of his poetry, what shall be remem- 
bered? How can we know? Since he 
was a master of rhythm, rhythm as the 
accompaniment of mood and meaning, 
“The Congo” and “The Santa Fe Trail” 
must remain. That he loved children, 
their delights, their happiness, their 
swift questioning, his “Yellow Butter- 
flies”, his Moon Poems, his gay, humor- 
ous jingles, his nonsensical verse and 
pictures must forever bear witness. Be- 
cause he loved ballads and fantasy and 
swinging narrative, “The Ghosts of the 
Buffaloes”, “The Chinese Nightingale”, 
and “The Broncho That Would Not Be 
Broken” must keep his memory green. 
Because he, himself, knew poetry, it will 
not be forgotten that he said of the poor: 
Not that they starve, but starve so dream- 

lessly, 


Not that they sow, but that they seldom reap, 
Not that they serve, but have no god to serve, 
Not that they die, but that they die like sheep. 


Because he was an idealist, and be- 
cause he loved his country and his 
country’s great, “Abraham Lincoln Walks 
at Midnight”, The Golden Book of 
Springfield, “The Eagle That Is Forgot- 
ten”, “The Virginians Are Coming 
Again” must admit the name of Vachel 
Lindsay to the roster of great Americans. 


Of the accompanying poems by Vachel 
Lindsay, “A High School National Song” is 
reprinted from his volume, Every Soul Is 
a Circus, by courtesy of the Macmillan Com- 
pany, his publishers. “The Eagle That Is 
Forgotten” is from his Collected Poems, also 
by permission of Macmillan. “A Song to 
Hilda Conkling” is reprinted by permission 
of Hilda’s mother, Mrs. Grace Hazard Conk- 
ling. The beautiful tribute to Mr. Lindsay by 
Sara Teasdale is reprinted from The Satur- 
day Review of Literature by courtesy of the 
author and of the Saturday Review. 


In Memory of Vachel Lindsay 
By Sara Teasdale 
“Deep in the ages,” you said, “Deep in the 


Sy 
And “To live in mankind is far more than to 
live in a name”—* 
You are deep in the ages now, deep in the 


ages, 
You whom the world could not break, nor the 
years tame. 


Fly out, fly on, eagle that is not forgotten,* 

Fly straight to the innermost light, you who 
loved sun in your eyes— 

Free of the fret, free of the weight of living, 

Bravest among the brave and gayest among 
the wise. 


*The quotations and allusions in this poem are to Mr. 
Lindsay’s famous elegy for Governor John P. Altgeld of 
Illinois, ‘‘The Eagle That Is Forgotten’’. 


A High School National Song 


This is the song we would sing: 
“Glory to this land, 

Let glory be given 

By every voice and hand. 


1870—December 5, 193] 


We abhor 

The cry of war, 

The strut, the pride, the hate.” 

This is the song we sing: 

“Let Beauty be the State, 

Let Peace be the State, 

Let Wisdom be the State, 

Let the Wonder and the thunder of Greg 
Music be the State. 


Man marched west from Asia, 
Hunting the world’s soul 

And we are near the end of the west, 
Have almost touched the goal 

Let us find it here. 

Let us build a nation 

Where Wonder is the deep of it, 
And Peace its best creation, 
Wonder that comes from Labor, 
Peace that comes from art. 


Peace that comes from prayer, 

While the Nation sets apart, 

All its Youth for glory, 

All its Youth for Beauty: 

Counting the years 

In trees kept green, 

And girls and boys taught noble duty. 

Counting the years by highways white, 

And towers that magnify the night, 

While skylark Youth, 

All wings, uplifts its flight 

Through dawns of new delight, 

Singing and winging on and on— 

Let Beauty be the State, 

Let Peace be the State, 

Let Wisdom be the State, 

Let the Wonder and the thunder of Great 
Music be the State, 

Let the Wonder and the thunder of Great 
Singing be the State.” 


Being the Dedication of a Morning 
(To Hilda Conkling, Poet) 


Eyes of the eagle are yours, eyes of the dove 
are yours, 
Heart of the robin is yours, heart of the woods 


is yours, 

The long hair of Mab is yours, the long hair 
of Eve is yours, 

And you are a cool clear river at play, 

A river of light that sweeps through the 
breast— 

Of healing and power 

That surely cures. 

And I am as young as Hilda today, 

And all heavy years are hurried away, 

And only the light and fire endures. 


I am a trout in this river of light, 

A cataract, 

Or a pool, 

A wave, or a thought, that curls and whirls, 

Because of these magical silly reasons: 

You are all our birds and all our seasons, 

And all our hopes, and all little girls, 

In one little lady, very polite, 

The doll and the darling and fay of the 
forest, 

The fern that is tallest, the dawn the heart 


fears, 
All the stars of the morning in my sight. 
Eyes of the eagle are yours. Eyes of the dove 
are yours, 
Oh Hilda, singer, America-bringer, 
The prophets have told us ten thousand 


years— 
Only the light of life endures: 
So I here deny sorrow, 

And here denounce tears, 
Only the light of life endures. 


(Continued on page 23) 
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Graduates’ Section 


A Collection of Verse and Prose by Former Scholastic Awards Winners 


To W. W. 


Once, here beside me on the grave-yard grass 
You sat and plaited flowers with thin, young 
hands: 

You spoke of beauty, and of years that pass 
Too slowly for the Sleepers in the Sands. 

(I tried so much to understand, that day, 

But you found brittle verse to read to me 
Until at last I rose, sighed, looked away .. . 
Tear-blinded by your stilted ecstasy.) 


We wandered slowly down that little lane 
That bounds the Watsons’ old-time burial 


plot: 
And at the end, I asked—“We’ll meet again 
To read more of the verses, here, or not?” 
“Dear Coz,” you smiled, and took my hand, 
and said— 
‘Come soon—it’s weary—being so long dead.” 
—Leona Thoma, 
Formerly Scott High School, Toledo, Ohio. 
Honorable Mention, Poetry, 1928. 


Etched in Dust 


(Prologue) 


Some certain men and women I have known, 
(Or scarcely known, yet noted then and now) 
And wondered at, until desire has grown 
To catch the fleeting vision of each... But 
how— 
In silhouette? The outer shape alone? 
Or portrait done in oils? Too formal-fine; 
A hasty sketch no fairness could condone: 
Some nicer art to trace each subtle line 
Delineating character’s the thing! 
The etching’s pretty care the arts bequeath 
Whereby through mask of wax, the acid’s 
sting 
Bites to the metal of the man beneath. 
You fear to find yourself? Then be assured 
My hand must falter—and the lines be 
blurred. 
—Leona Thoma. 


Blood in a Shell 


Thold the shell against my ear 

Not sure if sea or blood I hear, 

Or both, since each is interwove: 

The what-I-am and what-I-love, 

For the first blood that came to me 

Bore the informing salt of sea. 

Always as a child I heard, 

Nearby, the ocean’s constant word 

Stronger than rain; and like a doom 

The foghorns lonely in the gloom, 

And all night long through fog and mist 
¢ horns that moaned and waves that hissed 

Or suddenly lay night asunder 

With their earth-shaking thunder. 


Against my ear I hold this shell 
0 listen for lost years and smell 
The brined wind blowing back again, 
The sudden sun along the rain, 
Late afternoons that were not lost 
ut rise as a familiar ghost, 
With sea-gulls flying in the light, 
plitting the west before the night. 
Actoss my fevered eyes I know 
The cool bright air of long ago 
even on my cheek can feel 
€ swift steel of the rain’s heel 
tead fierce and free; but under all 
ats the huge pulsing rise and fall 
ch years ago I heard invade 





FoR the third year SCHOLASTIC de- 
votes part of one issue to writing by 
its “alumni’”—new work submitted by 
former readers who won prizes or other 
recognition while they were in high 
school. Space requirements dictated 
rigid limitations and prevented more 
than a bare sampling of the interesting 
material received. Contributions were 
invited, from those who could be 
reached, under two headings: (1) Poetry, 
not exceeding a maximum of 75 lines, 
and (2) Prose, short familiar essays and 
sketches not exceeding 600 words. 

The majority of the contributors are 
now students in college. Among the in- 
stitutions represented are Dartmouth, 
Brown, Maine, Virginia, Rollins, Pitts- 
burgh, Toledo, Miami (Ohio), Michigan. 
Several are out of college in professional 
or business life. They are librarians, 
newspapermen, teachers, or fighting the 
battle of unemployment. 

Again we extend our welcome and 
congratulations to these young men and 
_ on the second round of the lad- 

er. 

In the January 23 issue, the ‘Round 
Table for Creative Youth” will be re- 
sumed, with work by present high school 
undergraduates. 











A room, a house—until it made 
A heart flow in its rhythm, be 
A river underneath the sea. 
And here again I feel it smite 
Louder than time, stronger than light, 
Threatening now what it may do 
To break a shore, a cliff in two, 
Roll in and bury tree and stone 
And all, claiming its own. 
—Winfield Scott. 
Formerly Haverhill (Mass.) High School. 
Second prize, Poetry, 1927. 


“Hush! In the Heaven High Above Us” 


Hush! In the heaven high above us 
Sings Shelley’s lark. 
Deathless : faint the thin notes filter down- 
war 


n 
Into the park. 


Death and the swift, sweet joy of loving 
Are never long. 
We live, we love; no lark need sing above 
ae 
You, 
You are my song. 
—Paul A. Wren. 
Formerly Masten Park High School, 
Buffalo, New York. . 
Special Mention, Poetry, 1928. 


Mine Is the Harvest 


Mine is the harvest of wind, 
Mine is the wind-scattered seed, 
Flowered of fugitive grain, 
Garnered of pitiful need. 
Mine are the fingers that sought 
Over the desolate field 

Under the nettles and grass 
For the inadequate yield. 


Mine is the seed and the flour, 
Mine is the flesh to be fed, 
Mine, the long laughter that is 
Sole grace before bread. 


—Frances R. Meusel. 
Formerly Lakeview High School, Chicago, Ill. 
Honorable Mention, Poetry, 1927. 


Temporal 


Forget your dreary, little clocks 
That clatter time away; 

The phlox are talking, and the phlox 
Have lovely things to say. 


It’s proper, quite, and orthodox, 
Perhaps (since we must keep 

The heavy pace) that things like clocks 
Beat marching tunes for sleep. 


But here are pleasant hollyhocks, 
And, on a farther crest, 
I know a place where four-o’-clocks 
Sing tired time to rest. 
—Ben Belitt, 


Formerly Lynchburg (Va.) High School. 
Honorable Mention, Short Story, 1928. 


“Nothing Ever Changes” 


“Nothing ever changes here,” you said; 

“Nations could fall, this room would never 
know.” 

But looking out, I saw the winter snow 

Where lately autumn burned in gold and red. 

“The hours move here with slow and kindly 
tread,” 

You sighed and smiled, watching the twilight 
grow, 

But as I saw the winter sunlight go, 

Your low words seemed a litany for the dead. 


Yes, nothing changes, nothing mars the light 

Of polished silver and of gleaming wood; 

Each object stands where it has always stood. 

But something young and free has taken 
flight. 

And as you sighed and twilight fell, I could 

Feel the room cringe with fear of age and 


night. 
—Robert E. Mitchell. 
Formerly Stivers High School, Dayton, Ohio. 
Honorable Mention, Poetry, 1929. 


The Love-Letter 


Beyond my window, on the sky, 

The rosebush darkens, green to black. 
My window spreads a glimmering track 
Of light across the shadowed lawn. 


Within, the night air scarcely moves 
The heavy hair upon my brow. 

The whippoorwill is silent now 

That sang last evening in the pine. 


There is no sound except the clock 
That should disturb me if I write, 
Yet still the laid-out paper’s white, 
And the filled pen beside, unused. 


The long night slowly wears away. 
I sit beside the silent lamp 
And stare outside at the dew-damp 
Lawn where the shadows do not stir. 
—Anthony Henrici, 
Formerly Sewickley (Pa.) High School. 
Honorable Mention, Poetry, 1928. 
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I 
EARLY LOVE SONG 


All day 

Lovely Adalina 

Sits in a wing chair 

By a gold fire. 

All day 

She dreams of pussy-willows 
And home-coming pigeons 
In one white spire. 


Gold are the posies 

In the bowl beside her; 
Brown gold the firelight 
On the polished stair: 
Green gold the cat’s eyes 
Waxing in the shadow; 
White gold in the shining 
Of her parted hair. 


II 
CHANSONETTE 


They told me, of an evening, 
“Go dancing with Lizette, 
That piece of blue and silver, 
That porcelain coquette. 

Her loving is as slender 

As both her hands are slight. 
She will not keep you tender 
For longer than a night.” 


Her dress was white, and ruffled 
With narrow bands of blue. 
Below the hem-line, dancing, 

I saw her silver shoe. 

Her sash—it was the bluest 

Of all blue satin sashes. 

And oh, the marsh-flag blueness 
Behind her gold-brown lashes. 


They told me I might leave her 
As lightly as I met her— 

Count out the proper kisses, 
Drink claret, and forget her. 
But since my farewell kissing 
With half a dozen sighs, 

I’ve met so many children 

That have such blue, blue eyes— 
So many silver willows 

That bend and dance and glitter. 
And ale and wine and claret 

Are bitter, bitter, bitter— 

All bitter since that evening 

Of dancing with Lizette, 

That piece of blue and silver, 
That porcelain coquette. 


Ill 
COMPLAINT 


Jane, Jane Silverwings 

Breaks her heart on little things. 
Yesterday she found a thrush 
Dead among the bracken brush, 
Cried, and took her azure-thin, 
Dearest scarf to wrap him in, 

And buried him in leaves and state 
Near her larkspur, by the gate. 


Jane, Jane, when I die 

Of a sudden, on a sigh, 

Having seen you pass too near, 
May I have your scarf, my dear? 
Will you dig my hollow, too, 
Where your larkspurs keep so blue, 
And even love me in the hush, 

As though I were a little thrush? 


IV 
VIRGINAL 


How cold you are, Beloved. 
How cold your little hand. 
Whence do you come, beloved, 
And from what chilly land? 


Where neither passion flowers 
Nor red hibiscus grow, 

But only young narcissus, 
Their silver feet in snow. 


FIVE AIRS FOR THE HARPSICHORD Vv 


ELEGY 
Oh, the white hand of Marie Constantina. 
We fondled it often. We said it was fair, 
Fit only for picking the Queens of the tulips 


Until swift echoes out of their hollow home. 


Thronging together, 
Come driven by the ineffectual foam 
Of each white feather. 


—Kimball Flaccus, 


And setting great combs in her black loops of e 


hair; 


Fit only for playing on evenings in April 
Songs of her land on a polished guitar, 
Or feeling the corals she got in Ferarra, 
Or catching a willow, or pointing a star. 


Oh, the first green on the hedges of April— 
How sharply, how coldly, it struck us today, 
Now that the hand of Marie Constantina, 


With last April’s tulips, is curled in the clay. 


—Gladys Schmitt, 
Formerly Schenley High School, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Third Prize, Poetry, 1927 
° 


Sonnets Out of Deficit 


Because you loved me for a day last week, 
Not loving me again, put on your coat, 

Pull up the collar close around your throat, 
Wear stout unlovely shoes that will not leak, 
And trudge with me along the marshy creek, 
To hear our feet lift with a sigh, and note 
Once more the strip of sand in which you 

wrote 
A vow, sealed by your kiss upon my cheek. 


And let us make again the same exchange: 
You gather me some cat-tails near the land, 
While I shall find a little stone of strange 
Absurd design and place it in your hand. 
Next Spring when I have thrown the cat-tails 


out, 
You, I suspect, will keep the stone about. 
—Russell Potter, 
Formerly Arsenal Technical Schools, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Honorable Mention, Poetry, 1928. 


7 
Sleeping Beauty 
When I was a child, the magical books 
taught me 
How everywhere in the castle descended a 
spell 
Putting a semblance of sleep on the plumed 
horses, 
And hushing the great bell. 


In the court-yard, until the beautiful princess 
Yawned a little, and drowsed in the warm 


air, 
And breathed a sigh, and let fall on the 
damask pillow 
Her dark head heavy with hair. 


Beloved, you are my princess, and all about 
you, 
Like some invisible rampart I may not 


pass, 
Thwarting the voice, thwarting the impotent 
sword-stroke, 
Is woven a wall of glass. 
—Kimball Flaccus, 
Formerly Friends’ Select School, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

First Prize, Poetry, 1929. 


One Fond of Music 


Death may contrive a way to imprison under 
Gravel and mute grey stones 
The tangible form of you, but never the 
wonder, 
The fire in the singing bones. 


A white dove you will be, to the bell-tower 
winging, 
Beat upon eager beat, 
A wild smother close to the bronze rim cling- 


ing 
With blood-red feet, 


Sun, Rain, Flower and Stone 


Be not boastful of the sun. 
Speak modestly of rain. 

Here have dropping waters run. 
Here the light has lain. 
Though a seed reward the air 
With a flower grown, 

Praise charily the tender care. 
Stone remains stone. 


—Dorothy Emerson, 
Formerly Morgantown (W. Va.) High School. 
First Prize, Poetry, 1927. 


Self 


Strange they treat me so. 
They did not prod the snow 
To find a flame, 

Or turn to blame 

The wind that could not be 
Solid shifting sea. 


—Dorothy Emerson. 
a 


Song 


Listen to wind blow. Must 1 choose 
To go? I have no cloak to use. 
Travel is strange. I have no shoes. 


Sing me a song and let me stay 
Over the night until the day. 
Sing me a song. Let me delay. 


Later the wind may loiter low, 
And day reveal a road I know. 
You may refuse to let me go. 


Sing me a song. Let me delay 
Over the night until the day. 
Sing me a song and let me stay. 


—Dorothy Emerson. 
« « ® 


Essay on a Couple of Old Books 


I FOUND them in the attic, hiding behind 
a mouse-eaten print of Archbishop Car- 
roil. One of them was tall, angular, rather 
monkish; the other took life and the attic 
with a squat and chubby stoicism. I had 
known that books have personalities; I had 
not known that books have philosophies. 
When one sees them neatly catalogued on 
warm, comfortable library shelves, there is 
nothing particularly striking about them: 
they are well-pleased and inviting, but they 
are not especially individual. It is only when 
an old tome (like an old veteran) has 
weathered the storms of life—when he has 
fought out an issue and has seen the issue 
grow big, swell abnormally, and _burst— 
when he has seen his own author put down 
his pen for the last time—when he has 
descended into the bourgeois libraries of 
people who buy, but do not read—when he 
has left the bourgeois library in order to put 
a quart of milk in the bourgeois kitchen— 
when he has stood on the plebeian shelves of 
cheap, second-hand libraries, next to Lily's 
Fall (in French) and a forgotten laureates 
poems—when a bored old gentleman with 4 
neat little fortune and nothing to do with it, 
buys him with a bored condescension—when 
the old gentleman straightway dies—when 
the heirs send the old tome up-attic to collect 
dust, together with the first archbishop of 
Baltimore; then, oh then, does a book fall 
head, neck, ears, and parts adjacent into 
philosophy. : 
I pulled down the monkish book: Burke's 
Complete Works: Volume III: Dublin: 1792. 
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“First edition?” I asked breathlessly, but the 
monkish old book didn’t answer. He had 
probably heard that so much before. He just 
lay in my hands, dusty and stiff and glum. I 
reached for the fat, squat little fellow. “Ah,” 


thought I, “you must be a first edition: peo- 
ple of your stripe are never expurgated.” But 
the second book kept a dusty, cheerful 
silence. I opened the fly-leaf: Addison’s Tat- 
ler, Complete in Two Volumes: Volume I: 
London: 1774. I stood there on the rickety 
old chair, balancing myself by Burke in one 
hand and Addison in the other; the Arch- 
bishop of Baltimore, with a quiet, reasonable 
eighteenth-century smile and two tapering, 
dusty fingers, blessed me silently. Before the 
French Revolution was, the squat little tome 
was; and less than two years before Louis 
and Marie had their bleeding heads held up 
to the cheering populace, the monkish old 
volume had come out in Dublin. No wonder 
he was melancholy! I quite sympathized 
with his monkish philosophy. For the 
chubby little Addison book, the elegant, calm 
eighteenth century must have seemed eternal; 
he had no trouble with an unquenchable, 
longing fire in men’s breasts. People of his 
time agreed: 

And spite of Pride, in erring Reason’s spite, 
One truth is clear, Whatever is, is right. 
Doctor Johnson himself may have picked him 
up from the book stalls, looked him over for 
a moment, and remarked: “A most elegant 
writer, Addison: “tis indeed a joy to study 
with him the subtle ramifications of the 
human intellect.” 

I was just on the verge of meditating more 
deeply, when the chair gave way. I was not 
hurt; but I deeply resented the Archbishop 
of Baltimore’s calmly blessing me, when 
what I really needed was arnica. 

—John H. Wildman, 
Formerly Murphy High School, Mobile, Ala. 
Prize Winner, Historical Article, 1929. 


Four Years of College 


The great line stiffens. The center snaps 
the ball. Around left end goes a hurtling 
blue-jerseyed figure. Wham! Down he goes 
under a pile of snarling men. Once more 
the line is still and waiting. Once again the 
ball shoots to the waiting arms of the back. 
The line surges to either side. Daylight 
ahead, and the ball carrier slices through the 
hole. What one play failed to do another 
play completed. 


Forestry was my chosen course when I 
entered my university. Soon the essential 
studies, chemistry and biology began to pall. 
With the thought of the long, long nights 
and days ahead of me somewhere in the 
Great Northland, the brush country and its 
glory lost its appeal. My next course was 
Spanish, for the far-away was still a dream. 
That also did not satisfy me. Thoughts of old 
Henri Christophe, the Haitian Emperor, ran 
through my head ... what was it he was 
always saying? . . . “So little time and so 
much to do . . .” I had to find a course that 
suited me, or leave college. Why spend time 
and money on something that has no interest, 
holds no contentment? So my final choice 
of a major course was history and govern- 
ment. 

_They have left me perfectly satisfied. 
Curiosity for learning has been aroused, en- 
thusiaszm and a great mental satisfaction. 
These last years have taught me one thing 
above all, you can’t work unless you like it. 

The campus is bitter in its judgment on 
those who are quitters, the men who slide 
from one snap course to another. There is 
no defense for them. Admiration, however, 
g0es to the men who find out what they want 
and change their plans before it is too late. 
A good many freshmen become discouraged 

use they find themselves not suited to the 


course which they believed to be their life 
work. They quit college and go to work. 

Which is it better to do, finish what you 
start no matter what the cost or consequence 
or change your goal and try something that 
can be completed with glory? 

A once powerful prince of the House of 
Bourbon lay on his deathbed looking 
satirically at his grands6n. “After me,” said 
that King, “after me, the deluge!” Louis XVI 
no doubt knew what the former King had 
said and meant, but it was of no use. He 
followed the same futile way... “forgot 
nothing, learned nothing.” The people car- 
ried his head away in a basket. 


The lazy football spirals down. The reach- 
ing arms fold it to a muddy jersey and-the 
long howling bleachers speed the runner on 
his way. The words of Henri Christophe 
drum through my brain, “So little time and 
so much to do!” There’s the whistle! 

—Linwood S. Elliott, 
Formerly Deering High School, Portland, Me. 
Third Prize, Short Story, 1928. 


Portrait 


E PAID two thousand dollars for an 

Irish hunter named Right Royal, let a 
child ride him in a hunt, and when the great 
horse fell at a jump shot him without a word, 
lifted the child whose ankle was broken, 
carried her to the car and drove home, leav- 
ing the rest of Hartley Hunt to go on without 
them. At home he wrote a date on a pedi- 
gree, mounted a last blue ribbon in the 
framed photograph on the wall, and ordered 
a blue roan colt brought up from pasture the 
next morning that he might not see the stall 
empty. No one ever heard him mention the 
horse again. 

He worked unceasingly night and day 
without sleep; he rode miles in zero weather 
to answer night calls far out of town; and 
he never collected his bills. He spent all his 
hospital fees in beautiful horses of great line- 
age, in a pack of hunting hounds, in setter 
puppies which he trained and gave away. 
The big old house was exactly the same from 
year to year. The radio had been given him 
on his birthday, by people who adored him 
and owed him immense sums. The house 
dogs had been given him: a setter or two, a 
collie, a German-trained police dog, and a 
greyhound. I think all of the old hunting 
prints must have been given him or inherited, 
for I cannot imagine when he would have 
bought them, or any of the great chairs of 
worn scarlet leather. 

He gave his colts absurd, fantastic names, 
trained them to a degree which amazed the 
most experienced horsemen who saw them, 
and rode them hard. His hunting hounds 
were underfed and run until they were hard 
and lean as whipcord. He never petted them 
or allowed them freedom unless they were 
hunting; yet the clear, bell-like sound of 
their voices was a music which he loved very 
much, and when they came to him on the 
trail and rubbed their heads against his coat, 
he would bend his head an instant to touch 
their sad ears. 

The house dogs were trained and adored 
by the mistress and the jockey; he never paid 
any attention to them, yet they followed him 
devotedly. There was always the dark head 
of a setter at the wheel of his batteréd 
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roadster, a shining red head against the 
shoulder clad in old tweed and stooped a 
little with an exhaustion which was never 
quite gone. During his year in France the 
greyhound lay all day at the office door and 
refused all persuasion to walks, and when the 
master came back he said only, “Well, Silver, 
do you remember?” 

He loved his sisters’ children, and taught 
them to ride fearlessly. The boys who spent 
vacations with him learned to shoot straight, 
to swim and dive, to do all sorts of intricate 
tricks on horseback. They learned the fine 
points of horseflesh and the great tales of 
races long ago, and little else. Of his: own 
excellent education little was visible; he 
knew his Latin and Greek very well and 
never mentioned it, nor his philosophy, nor 
history. He talked about himself not at all, 
of his possessions quite casually. He told 
enormous impossible tales with great facility. 

He endured quietly and never showed any 
violent emotion; he laughed readily, but pain 
or sorrow were non-existent save in the 
straight line of his mouth. His face was sen- 
sitive, strong, and very tired. There were 
lines of exhaustion on his forehead, and his 
grey eyes were whimsical. His hands were 
steady, and exquisitely perceptive, and the 
lightest on a horse that I have ever known. 
He liked strong cigarettes and lime drops. 
He loved woods and hills, wind and fires, 
and never said so. 

—Lois A. Carver, 
Formerly Oak Park (lil.) High School. 
Honorable Mention, Poetry, 1927. 


VACHEL LINDSAY 


(Continued from page 20) 


The Eagle That Is Forgotten 


(John P. Altgeld. Born December 30, 1847; 
died March 12, 1902) 


Sleep softly . . 
the stone. 

Time has its way with you there, and the clay 
has its own. 








. eagle forgotten . . . under 


“We have buried him now,” thought your 
foes, and in secret rejoiced. 

They made a brave show of their mourning, 
their hatred unvoiced. 

They had snarled at you, barked at you, 
foamed at you day after day. 

Now you were ended. They praised you, .. . 
and laid you away. 


The others that mourned you in silence and 
terror and truth, 

The widow bereft of her crust, and the boy 
without youth, 

The mocked and the scorned and the 

wounded, the lame and the poor 

That should have remembered forever .. . 
remember no more. 


Where are those lovers of yours, on what 
name do they call 

The lost, that in armies wept over your fu- 
neral pall? 

They call on the names of a hundred high- 
valiant ones, 

A hundred white eagles have risen the sons 
of your sons, 

The zeal in their wings is a zeal that your 
dreaming began 

The valor that wore out your soul in the serv- 
ice of man. 


Sleep softly, . . . eagle forgotten, . . . under 
the stone, 

Time has its way with you there and the clay 
has its own. 

Sleep on, O brave-hearted, O wise man, that 
kindled the flame—- 

To live in mankind is far more than to live 
in a name, 

To live in mankind, far, far more 
to live in a name. 


—— 
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In Basketball It’s the Hands 


By JACK LIPPERT 
Scholastic Sports Editor 


ATCH a basketball the right way to 

start with and you will be strength- 
ening your game at the point where it is 
weakest among young players generally. 
“Catching the ball” means more than the 
action of the hands on the ball; it also 
means doing the right thing with your 
feet and your bodily balance, for, unlike 
the catcher in baseball, the would-be 
catcher of a basketball would find him- 
self in a useless position most of the time 
if he stood still and waited for the ball 
to arrive in his magnetic hands. 

There are any number of embarrassing 
situations in which a player with the ball 
could find himself, but I should think 
that the three most embarrassing would 


The pass from the shoulder, the throwing hand and 
arm supplying the impetus; the left hand steadying the 
ball, and withdrawn just as the ball is thrown. This is 
the best style for long, hard passes. 


be: (1) Shooting for the wrong basket; 
(2) Seeing (and feeling) the ball batted 
out of your hands from behind as you 
stand waiting for goodness knows what; 
(3) Seeing the pass, which was meant for 
you, intercepted by an opponent because 
you did not move to meet it. 


The experienced player does not 
always move to meet every pass, because 
his experience has given him a “basket- 
ball sense”—an awareness that an op- 
ponent is near him. The experienced 
player, seeing a pass about to be made 
to him by a team-mate, can size up the 
situation at once and determine whether 
it will be necessary for him to move ap- 
preciably in the direction of the ball. But 
the inexperienced player should make it 
an invariable rule to be in motion as the 
pass comes through the air toward him. 

Often a player is a good shot, a fine 
guard and defender, but a weak floor 
man—a weak link in the attack. This is 
usually because he is not trained to run- 
ning to meet the pass—not necessarily 
running in a direct head-on line toward 
the ball, because that direct line may be 
obstructed by an opponent. In all events, 
the would-be receiver of a pass should 
run, “cut”, to an area which presents an 
opening momentarily free of opponents. 

It is the receiver who, by the start of 
his run, signals the passer as to the spot 


where the ball should be passed. The 
passer, judging from the speed and di- 
rection of the receiver, determines where, 
and how hard, he should pass the ball. 

“Cutting toward the pass” is essentially 
a team maneuver and cannot very well 
be practiced by one’s self. Of course a 
soloist could derive some benefit from 
throwing the ball against the bankboard 
or wall, and, after hesitating just a mo- 
ment to gauge the bounce, running in to 
meet the ball. As soon as the hands come 
in contact with the ball, come to a quick 
stop, or else go right through with the 
ball and take a running leap shot for the 
basket. The photographs show the right 
pesition of the hands on the ball. 

The team way to develop good floor- 
work, good “running toward the pass”, 
among your players is to have three, four 
or five of them—with one ball—circulate 
in one designated half of the floor. No 
basket is needed; just some open space. 
Such practice requires that the player in 
possession of the ball should pass it only 
to a player who is in motion; that a 
player, after passing the ball, should 
move to some other part of the floor—if 
he is under the basket he should come 
out, or move toward the corners; if he 
is in a corner, he should pull out or cut 
across to the other corner; if he is 
already out in the middle, or on the sides 
of the court 15 to 30 feet or more out 
from the basket, he should cut for the 
basket. Having once started to cut for 
the basket, and finding that the pass was 
not made to him, the cutting player 
should reverse his direction—come to a 
sudden stop and retrace his steps or veer 
off at an angle to an opening. 

You will be surprised to find how 
quickly young players rid themselves of 
the bad habit of standing still to receive 
passes, when they practice these unop- 
posed maneuvers. They should never be 
given a pass if they are standing still, and 
leaving them severely alone is enough in 
itself to set them in motion. After catch- 


je 


The push-shot for the basket, and the push-pass, which 
is basic to a short pass attack. A common fault among 
beginners in this style of shot and pass is the preva 
lence of spread-eagle elbows. Keep the elbows close to 
the body; let them work like pistons, not like the 
wings of a bird. 


ing the ball the player should pass it in. 
stantly if it is safe to do so: the player 
about to receive a pass should have in 
mind what he is going to do with it, and 
he should do it pronto, even without com- 
ing to a stop—if a team-mate is available, 
“open”, for a pass, or if the opportunity 
presents itself for a shot at the basket. 

A player receiving a pass is, however, 
often unable, through no fault of his own, 
to make an instantaneous pass to a team- 
mate, said team-mate having not pre- 
sented himself on the spot. In such cir- 
cumstances, the player with the ball will 
dribble in for a shot at the basket if that 
is safe, but it is likely not to be; or he 
will come to a stop and hesitate (all the 
while being wary of opponents), thus 
allowing his tardy team-mates more time 
to cut to openings; or if he is unable to 
do any of these things, he can perhaps 
forestall a held ball by pivoting and drib- 
bling for one or two bounces off at a 
tangent to an opening. 

Too many players, finding themselves 
with the ball and no team-mate open for 
a pass, are content to have a held-ball 
called. Of course a held-ball is better 
than a careless pass, but it should be the 
final resort of the frustrated player unless 
he is a very tall fellow to whom a jump- 
up means almost definite possession of 
the ball for his team. 


Catch the ball with the throwing hand (the right hand usually) slightly higher than the left. Extend your 
arms to meet the ball as you run, and catch it with your fingers, drawing your arms in at the moment 0 
contact. You are then able to make any move with the ball without changing the relative position of your 
hands. Do not catch the ball against the heel of your hands—it causes fumbling. 
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“NICHOLAS MIRACULOUS” 
CHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER, 
president of Columbia University, 

and co-winner with Jane Addams of the 

1931 Nobel Peace Prize, has been briefly 

summarized as “con- 

sulting world advisor 
and liaison officer of 
the nations; grand 
master of interna- 
tionalists (non-Red) 
of all countries; most 
comprehensively dec- 
orated private indi- 
vidual extant; semi- 
official boss of Amer- 
ican letters; (and) 
the president of the 
most prodigious edu- 
cational establish- 
ment on earth.” Con- 
sequently, he is best known by the nick- 
name Roosevelt gave him, “Nicholas 

Miraculous”. 

He started out in life as an infant 
prodigy and rapidly became an adult 
prodigy. As an educator he has steered 
Columbia through twenty-nine years from 
astudent body of 4,000 to one of 40,000; 
founded Teachers College single-handed; 
snatched from Harvard the Pulitzer 
School of Journalism; and founded and 
edited the Educational Review for thirty 
years. 

As a hereditary Republican he grew 
up to act as personal advisor to Roose- 
velt; to run for Vice-President in 1912 
with Taft; and to be seriously considered 
for the Presidential nomination in 1920. 
Today, still nominally Republican, he is 
chiefly interested in repeal of the pro- 
hibition amendment and in world peace. 


DOUBLE D 


ANE ADDAMS used to see letters 
written by Abraham Lincoln to her 
father with the salutation, “My Dear 
Double D’ed Addams”. When she was 
twelve, she once 

| found her father 
grieving at the death 

of Mazzini, the Ital- 

ian poet-patriot. In 

the discussion that 
followed, she learned 

an indelible lesson 
about the common 
hopes and desires 
that make mankind 

kin the world over. 
* She herself has de- 
scribed the career 
which she _ conse- 
crated to these ideals 

in Twenty Years at Hull House and its 
sequel. Forty-two years ago, at the age 
of 29, she plunged into Chicago’s slums 
to establish the first social settlement in 
America. The rebuilt mansion called 
Hull House grew into a group of twelve 
buildings, and similar institutions have 
developed in many large cities. All this 
time she was a great personal force in the 
vigorous intellectual and social discus- 
‘ion that centered about Chicago. John 
Dewey, Gerard Swope, Floyd Dell, 


COLUMBIA’S 





WINNER 


the NEWS 


Grace Abbott, Former Premier Macken- 
zie King of Canada, Julia Lathrop, 
Florence Kelly, President Masaryk of 
Czechoslovakia and many other leaders 
were associated .with her. 

But her road was not strewn with 
posies. Particularly during the World 
War, for her steadfast pacifism, she was 
the object of a torrent of abuse, doubly 
painful to her sensitive nature. Today the 
tide is turning, and her valiant contribu- 
tion is recognized. 

Now 71 years old, during the past 
eight months she has received three 
major awards, including one from the 
Pictorial Review, and one from Bryn 
Mawr College. The most recent was 
the Nobel Peace Prize shared with Dr. 
Butler. She was notified of the award 
while in a hospital for an operation. 
According to her usual custom, she is 
giving the prize money away, this time 
to the Women’s International League for 
Peace and Freedom. 


STORMY PETREL 

AST month, a New York automobile 

bumped Winston Churchill, English 
statesman and writer, and knocked him 
into the headlines, where he usually be- 
longs. He soon got 
over it, and gave an 
autographed copy of 
his latest book to the 
man who ran into 
him. He has held 
every post in the 
Cabinet except that 
of Prime Minister, 
paints pictures peo- 
ple aren’t ashamed 
to hang on their 
walls, writes classic 
biographies and 
some of the most 
brilliant histories of 
the World War on record, builds brick 
houses with his own hands, and makes 
bell-ringing speeches. Usually, wher- 
ever Churchill is in Parliament, there is 
a fight going on. 

He was born with every advantage. 
He came from fine parents (his mother, 
incidentally, was an American heiress) ; 
he had a good education; and he was 
even blessed with sufficient poverty that 
he had to work hard for his living. His 
father, a younger son of the Duke of 
Marlborough and leader of the House 
of Commons, did not consider him in- 
telligent enough for the bar and packed 
him off to the army, where Winston dis- 
tinguished himself for bravery, over- 
came the worst part of his lisp, and 
established himself as a soldier of for- 
tune, novelist, and lecturer. 

He is medium in height, heavily built, 
has gray eyes and a face expressive of 
action rather than thought. Most of his 
time in his summer home is spent garden- 
ing, painting, or writing with concen- 
trated fury. He wears overalls nearly 
all the time, except at dinner, for which 
he always dresses. His speeches are care- 
fully prepared, but he is the author of 
many an impromptu witticism. 


HEADLINER 








EASY SUBJECTS TS 3 ? 


f penl represent the simple funda- 


mentals of correct drawing—fun- 
damentals which were followed by the 
winners of last year’s 


HIGGINS’ 


AWARD CONTEST 


You can now follow them, too, for there 
is another contest again this year—big- 
ger, better, and more exciting than ever! 
The fun alone that you'll get out of this 
fascinating pastime of drawing and paint- 
ing in ink will more than pay for the few 
bottles of drawing ink you buy. The 
chances for 


BIG PRIZES 
$100 IN CASH.. DRAWING INK 
SETS .. MEDALS... HONORABLE 

MENTION AWARDS 


are well worth an attempt on your part to go 
out and win. And the experience gained in 
this unusual contest will help you greatly in 
your art and other classes. 

You can draw in ink, with a pen, paint in 
ink, with a brush and combine these two 
techniques in numerous colors, and in adap- 
tations impossible with any other art media. 
The versatility, brilliancy and beauty of 
drawing inks will immediately inspire you. 


Let America’s 
Foremost Authority Tell You 


HOW TO DRAW 


Mr. A. L. Guptill, the country’s foremost 
authority on pen and ink work, has prepared 
a set of six beautiful instruction sheets, in- 
cluding everything from simple brush and 
pen stroke drawings to a comprehen- 
sive consideration of wash and color. You 

can obtain Higgins’ Drawing Inks from 
your local stationer, druggist or 

art store. Just send us the label 

> from a bottle of Higgins’ Black 


will be glad to forward these 
beautiful and beneficial in- 
struction sheets to you. Details 
of the contest are free. 


\ OUT THE COUPON! 
| 
CHAS. M. SIGGINS & CO, Inc., 
271 Ninth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Please send me: (Check information desired) 
(CO Details of the Higgins’ Award Contest. 
CD Also, instruction sheets for which 
label from a bottle of Higgins’ 


I enclose a 
Drawing Ink. 


Name 
Your School 


Drawing Teacher 








Is the United States Cooperating in World Affairs? 


N 1921 the United States Government 

stood absolutely aloof from the League 
of Nations, the World Court and other 
international bodies. Letters from them 
addressed to the State Department re- 
mained unanswered. Requests from the 
League for American participation in 
international conferences were ignored. 
The traditional American policy of “iso- 
lation” was in full force. 

In 1931 this policy had become com- 
pletely reversed. Letters from the League 
of Nations to our Department of State 
were answered promptly, requests for 
information were filled expeditiously, and 
American delegates took part in many 
conferences on economic and humani- 
tarian problems and unofficially advised 
on political questions. A sharp reversal 
of policy indeed! Active participation 
in world affairs in place of isolation and 
aloofness. 


The Traditional American Policy 
From George Washington to Woodrow 

Wilson the Government of the United 

States stood aloof from European affairs. 


By HAROLD RUGG, Ph.D. 


Scholastic Social Studies Editor 


“Avoid entangling alliances” was our 
slogan. The early American Presidents 
advised strongly that we stay out of 
Europe’s political quarrels. They re- 
garded the Atlantic as a blessing because 
it isolated the United States from the 
plots and counter-plots and the wars of 
aggression of the kings and princes of 
Europe. Jefferson, indeed, wished that 
the Atlantic were “a sea of fire”. From 
the dramatic pronouncement of the Mon- 
roe Doctrine (1823) to the World War, 
Presidents and Secretaries of State 
tended to follow this same policy. 

For a half century it was compara- 
tively easy to do this. After 1840, how- 
ever, with the mechanical conquest of 
space through the invention of swift 
steamships, the submarine cable, the 
wireless telegraph and telephone, it be- 
came increasingly difficult. Finally with 
the increasing interdependence of world 
trade in the Twentieth Century, economic 
isolation became absolutely impossible. 

Then, in 1914 came the World War 
and the dramatic discarding of the policy 
of isolation. In 1917 and 1918 billions 
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N LINOLEUM Block Printing 

every bit of practice work has 
its own reward when the print is 
taken from the block—whether 
the attempt be made by beginner 
or advanced student. The possi- 
bilities in this field of art are tre- 
mendous — results are surpris- 
ingly quick. The print shown at 
the right is simple in construction 
yet the result is striking—particu- 
larly when done in three colors. 


hte 


Linoleum Block Printing Awards 
of $50.00 - $25.00 - $15.00 


are a great incentive in a contest where originality counts heavily. The field is 
unlimited in scope. The results are often remunerative as well as fascinating. 
If you are not already completely equipped write for circular giving list of all 
Bradley Block Printing supplies with prices—linoleum blocks, cutting tools, 
inks, dies, etc. Also description of the most complete and practical book on 
Linoleum Block Printing ever published—written by Ernest W. Watson. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


BOSTON NEW YORK 


SAN FRANCISCO 


PHILADELPHIA 
KANSAS CITY: Hoover Bros., Agents 


CHICAGO ATLANTA 


of dollars and several million traingj 
soldiers were contributed to the Europea 
conflict. American trade around th 
world developed swiftly and the Unite 
States entered actively into the political 
affairs of Europe. In 1918 came th 
Armistice, and in 1919 the signing of the 
Treaty of Versailles by President Wilson, 

Almost at once, however, conflict 
among American politicians re-affirmed 
the old American policy of isolation. The 
United States Senate refused to confirm 
the policies and acts of our President in 
leading the world toward permanent 
peace. The Treaty of Versailles was te. 
jected, a separate peace was made with 
Germany, and the League of Nations was 
ignored. For several years the century. 
long policy of isolation was in full force 
again. 


Unofficial World Codperation 

But a real change was revealed in 1923 
with the appointment of unofficial “ob. 
servers” from the United States who 
represented our Government on four 
League committees—the Opium Advisory 
Committee, the Conference on Obscene 
Publications, the Conference on Transit 
and Communication, and the Conference 
on Customs Formalities. These confer. 
ences were all comparatively non-politi- 
cal in character. 

In 1924 a more important change 
occurred: official American delegations 
were sent to take part in various non- 
political conferences of the League—for 
example, the Second Opium Conference. 
From that time to this there has been 
increasingly active official participation 
in non-political conferences even of the 
League itself. Note a few examples: 

1. The International Conference on Trafic 
in Arms (1925). : 

2. The Third Conference on Transit and 
Communication (1926). 

3. Three conferences on Abolition of Im- 
ports and Exports Prohibitions (1928-1929). 

4, Conference of Experts on Double Taxa- 
tion and Fiscal Evasion (1928). 

5. Other conferences in 1927-1931; for ex- 
ample, the International Economic Confer- 
ence of 1927. 

In only one conference held recently 
by the League has the United States re- 
fused to participate in any capacity what- 
soever—namely, in the Tariff Conference 
at Geneva in 1930. Several Secretaries 
of State as well as the platforms of politi- 
cal parties have definitely stated that our 
Government, while refusing membership 
in the League of Nations, will assist in 
the humanitarian and technical work 
undertaken by the League. 

Not only are official American repre 
sentatives now sitting on various League 
boards; in addition, various experts 9 
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MEETING OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
—Fitzpatrick in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


cupy important posts on technical bodies 
and commissions of the League; for ex- 
ample, on the Financial Committee, the 
Economic Committee, the Committee on 
Intellectual codperation, the Committee 
on the Progressive Codification of Inter- 
national Law, each of which has done 
important work in bringing about inter- 
national understanding. 


There are other clear signs of the de- 
sire of the United States Government to 
participate in solving world problems. 
One is the extent to which it has already 
signed important agreements of the 
League of Nations. Since 1925, our of- 
fcials have either signed or agreed to 
nine of the thirty non-political conven- 
tions. These have to do with the control 
of arms and ammunition, poison gas and 
slavery, the World Court, exports and 
imports, and similar matters. 


U. S. Codperation Toward Peace 


Although our Government has not 
jomed the League since 1921, it has 
nevertheless signed many separate 
treaties of arbitration and peace with 
other governments. In that year it 
signed a separate treaty of peace with 
Germany and initiated the Washington 
Conference on the Limitation of Arma- 
ments. In 1927 President Coolidze initi- 
ated the Geneva Conference on the Limi- 
tation of Armaments and in 1931 the 
Hoover Administration took a leading 
part in the London Conference. Our Gov- 
ernment is now actively represented in 
the preparations for the coming confer- 
ence on World Disarmament to be held 
at Geneva in February. 

Finally, through the initiative of Secre- 
tary of State Frank B. Kellogg, the fa- 
mous Kellogg-Briand Peace Pact was 
made and signed by fifty-nine nations. 
This truly world pact binds practically 
all of the nations of the earth to the 
peaceful settlement of disputes. Pre- 
pared under the leadership of an Ameri- 
can official, it is a clear indication of the 
€xtent to which the United States recog- 


nizes its obligations to international co- 
operation. 

A similar situation exists with respect 
to the Permament Court of International 
Justice (the World Court). Long before 
the World War the United States co- 
operated in establishing and conducting 
an international court at The Hague, and 
American judges served in that court. 
When the World Court was established 
at the close of the war, the United States 
Senate refused to participate officially. 
Nevertheless, leading Americans took an 
important part in the World Court. Elihu 
Root and others helped to organize it. 
John Bassett Moore, Charles Evans 
Hughes, and Frank B. Kellogg have 
served among the judges of the Court. 


Continuing Reservations 


Although it is clear that American of- 
ficials have exerted real world leadership 
independently of and contrary to Senate 
action,* nevertheless the Government still 
holds decided reservations about becom- 
ing involved in international affairs. For 
example, it has refused to participate in 
economic boycotts against offending na- 
tions or to use its army and navy to en- 
force peace. This attitude was revealed, 
for example, in the recent Manchurian 
crisis. Although our Ambassador to 
Great Britain, General Charles G. Dawes, 
advised with the League Council, an ac- 
tive stand was not taken in support of an 
economic boycott or of the withdrawal of 
the ambassadors of leading countries 
from Japan. 

What, then, is the answer to our ques- 
tion: Is the United States cooperating in 
World Affairs? The answer is: Yes—to 
a very great extent; but, with certain 
reservations. Americans, even American 
officials, are actively working with the 
leaders of other tountries to solve the in- 
sistent international problems of the day. 
Official representatives of the American 
Government sit on League commissions, 
committees, and boards. American jur- 
ists sit on the World Court. American 
Secretaries of State assert fine world 
leadership. American money helps sup- 
port the League of Nations, the World 
Court and other international bodies in 
the making of peace pacts. 

Yet in spite of this obvious reversal of 
our traditional foreign policy; in spite 
of the repeated recommendations of 
American Presidents and other officials, 
the United States Senate persists in its 
refusal to permit the United States Gov- 
ernment to take membership in the 
League of Nations and other such bodies. 
How long will it continue to do so? 


* An excellent survey of the extent to which the 
United States has codperated in international affairs in 
the past decade is presented in: Ursula P. Hubbard: 
The Codperation of the United States with the League 
of Nations and with the International Labor Organiza- 
tion; International Conciliation, Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace, 55 Portland Street, Worcester, 
Mass. Schools should also subscribe for the Informa- 
tion Service of the Foreign Policy Association, 18 East 
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TF YOU are ambitious to create 

art metal objects rivalling those 
made by jewelers and silversmiths, 
you will be greatly aided by Wil- 
liam Dixon Tools—the “profes- 
sional” tools of the precious metal 
trades. 


Many high school Att Metal 
Courses have an equipment of de- 
pendable Dixon Tools. Perhaps you 
have already used them and know 
their quality. If not, get acquainted 
as soon as possible! 


Scholastic’s National 
Contest in Metal Crafts 


Have you entered this contest? 
There is still time! William Dixon 
Incorporated offers six substantial 
cash prizes, with twenty Honor- 
able Mention Prizes of Tools. 


Teachers! Send for the New Dixon 
Catalog of Art Metal Crafts 
Tools and Supplies 


This comprehensive new catalog 
will be issued early in 1932. In ad- 
dition to complete listings of Tools 
and Supplies the book will contain 
authoritative data on metal crafts 
courses and use of tools. It will be 
sent to Instructors and Purchasing 
Departments of Education Boards. 
Register your name NOW to re- 
ceive a copy. 
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WILLIAM DIXON 


INCORPORATED 


32E.KINNEY ST.,NEWARK.N.J. 


New York Salesrooms 
110 Fulton Street 36 W. 47th Street 








41 Street, New York City, which distributes sep 
bulletins dealing with important international problems. 
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By PHILIP H. WARD, JR. 


We shall be glad to answer any questions you may wish to ask about stamps. Just address your inquiries 
to the Scnorastic Stamp Editor, 155 East 44th Street, New York City. 
dealers, be sure to mention the Scuorastic, 


STAMP PAGE 


And when you are writing to 














N JANUARY 1, 1932, there was placed 

on sale for the first time in Washington, 
D. C., a series of twelve stamps to commemo- 
rate the two hundredth anniversary of the 
birth of George Washington. The stamps 
have been pretty generally distributed 
throughout the country, so that they are avail- 
able to all of our readers. 


The adhesive varieties all show portraits of 
Washington taken at different periods of his 
life. Few Americans have as many different 
portraits in existence, and the committee 
selecting these twelve examined vast numbers 
of well-known as well as little-known paint- 
ings and sketches. Some were taken from oil 
paintings, some from miniatures, and even 
one from a rough sketch. Almost without 
exception they were paintings from life, 
starting with Washington as a young boy, 
and ending with a portrait painted shortly 
before his death. 


The series consists of: 


Yc, printed in dark brown, taken from a 
miniature painted by Charles Wilson Peale, 
in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New 
York City. 


le, green, which is possibly the most at- 
tractive of the series, shows the well-known 


DO YOU LIKE 
ELECTRICAL PHYSICS? 


. +. then you would like 
this radio training 


Rent 


XoinceH 


If your high school physics appealed to you... 
capitalize that interest by learning any of thein- 
teresting branches of radio listed in the coupon 
below. Y our physics course gives you a goodstart. 

RCA Institutes ... America’s oldest radio 
school ... offers elementary and advanced 
courses in practical radio. Associated with the 
largest research laboratory in radio. Modern 
equipment. Outstanding instructors. Large 
resident schools in New York, Boston, Philadel- 
phiaand Chicago. Also extension courses for home 
study. Free university scholarships available 
for outstanding work. Tuition low. Classes start 
every six weeks. Mail coupon now for details. 








RCA Institutes, Inc., Dept. SC-1, 75 Varick Street, N. Y. H 
Gentlemen: Please send me your General Catalog. I am 
checking below the phase of redio ia which I am particu- 1 
larly interested. 
OAircraft Radio 

Broadcast Station or Studio 
© Talking Pictures 
0 Television 


C) Disc and Film Record- i 
ing 


CD Servicing Home Enter- l 
tainment Equipment 
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profile bust by Jean Antoine Houdon now at 
Mount Vernon, 


14c, light brown, also taken from a por- 
trait by Peale, now at Washington and Lee 
University, shows Washington as a Virginia 
Colonel. 


2c, red, shows what is possibly the best 
known portrait of Washington, namely, the 
one by Gilbert Stuart from a portrait made 
at Germantown in 1796. 


3c, printed in a rich purple, shows painting 
by Peale made at Valley Forge during 1777. 
Original now in the State Normal School at 
West Chester, Pa. 


4c, printed in brown, shows a further like- 
ness of Washington by Peale. Original now 
owned by Mr. William Patten, of Rhinebeck, 
New York. 


5c, blue, shows an additional likeness by 
the same painter, made in 1795, now owned 
by the New York Historical Society. 


6c, orange, is from a painting in Yale Uni- 
versity, showing Washington in Continental 
uniform, from a painting by John Trumbull. 


7c, black, from a painting by Trumbull 
made in 1780. 


8c, olive-green, is from a crayon sketch 
made from life by Charles Saint Memin at 
Philadelphia a year before Washington’s 
death. 


9c, pink, is from a pastel portrait showing 
Washington in Masonic uniform. 


10c, orange, the highest denomination and 
last of the series, shows another Stuart, known 
as the “Vaughan” portrait. 


In addition to the adhesives, there are five 
different envelopes all showing a view of 
Mount Vernon, Washington’s home upon the 
Potomac. The lc is green,%4c brown, the 2c 
red, the 4c black and 5c blue. A complete set 
of the adhesives may be acquired at any post 
office for 57c, while the five envelopes will 
cost 15c, the extra amount over face value 
covering the cost of the envelopes. 


A NEW YEAR’S GIFT 


A packet of old U. S. postage stamps, all different, will 
be given applicants for my worth-while approvals send- 
ing 3c postage. 

R. H. McCURTAIN 








Box S, Bokchito, Oklahoma 





MEKEEL’S STAMP WEEKLY, Beverly, Mass. 
12000 subscribers 3mos 25c and ONE premium 
U. S. 1920 Pilgrims 1, 2, Sc cat. value .........cceccssssccccee 049 
U. S. 1925, 2c Norse 10 diff. foreign entires 
U. S. 1926, 5c Ericsson 10 diff. U. S. slogan covers 
U. S. 1926, Sc Aeronautics 4 Liberia Triangles (60c) 


WORLD’S SMALLEST STAMP 

HEXAGON SHAPED STAMP FREE! 
Your choice of one of the above stamps, FREE! Toa val appli- 
cants. Send 2c posta th stamps, send 5c. STAMPS: 
200 diff. 10c; diff. 35c; 1000 diff. 80c. Mixed $1.60. 1000 
hinges 8c. 16 diff. Confederate prints 10c. Scott’s 1982 cat. $1.85, 


Tatham Stamp Co., (S-1), W. Springfield, Mass 


SIX COUNTRIES °%,*<2,:422! #2 
all genuine used. 30 
fine stamps for one dime and a two cent stamp. 
Approvals on request. 
VITA-PLAT SALES COMPANY 
3819 Eoff Street Wheeling, W. Va. 


FREE! S74"? WALLET To 
e APPROVAL CUSTOMERS 
We pay postage both ways on approvals. 
We send only sets in handy glassine envelopes. 
J. A. VIVIAN COMPANY 
514 Broadway Logansport, Ind. 





. If you desire 








Test-Tubes and Telescope; 
NEWS OF SCIENCE 
Prepared by Science Service 





“INVISIBLE” GERMS 


OURTEEN long years of work in, 

laboratory! That was what Dr. Royal 
Raymond Rife, physicist of San Diego, 
California, put into the development of 
a new microscope. Now he is reaping his 
reward in the amazing performance of 
his instrument. Dr. Rife has all this time 
maintained the strictest secrecy in regard 
to his work, preferring to work out his 
problem in his own way. 


Details regarding the instrument are 
even now not made public. But it is 
known that all the optical parts are of 
quartz instead of the usual glass, that 
attachments make possible spectroscopic 
examinations and motion pictures of the 
material under the lens, and that it makes 
possible the magnifying of objects so 
that they appear 17,000 times their actual 
diameters. The largest ordinary micro. 
scopes magnify only 1,000 to 2,00 
diameters. 

The light used in the instrument is 
polarized; that is, it is passed through 
crystals that stop all rays except those 
vibrating in one particular plane. By 
means of a double reflecting prism built 
into the instrument, it is possible to tum 
this plane of vibration in any desired 
direction, controlling the illumination of 
minute objects in the field very exactly. 


Through Dr. Rife’s super-microscope, 
Dr. Arthur Isaac Kendall, of Northwest: 
ern University Medical School, has 
looked at objects never before seen by 
man—those exceedingly minute, but liv- 
ing organisms known to biologists as 
filterable viruses. Until now, it has been 
thought that these minute disease-causing 
creatures, so small that they pass readily 
through the pores of the finest porcelain 
filter, were entirely distinct from the 
ordinary germ that is visible through any 
powerful microscope. 

Dr. Kendall has found, however, that 
the visible germs can be made to assume 
filterable form. By placing the typhoid 
bacillus, a fairly large germ, in a spe- 
cial food containing protein, Dr. Kendall 
induced it to go through this change. He 
was then able to transfer it from one 
medium to another through a filter. This 
material, filtered through porcelain, he 
placed under the Rife microscope. The 
germs were still living, visible as small, 
oval, actively moving bodies, turquoise- 
blue in color. 

Dr. Kendall then tried another, more 
crucial test. Reasoning that since these 
blue bodies were all that were to be foun 
in “K medium” cultures of more than 
eighteen hours’ growth, he might find them 
in an intermediate state in younger cu! 
tures, he tried examining samples from 
cultures exactly eighteen hours old. In 
these he found both full-sized bacilli still 
unchanged, and his small turquoise-blue 
bodies, and in addition there were pec 
liarly altered bacilli within whose su” 
stance the turquoise-blue bodies could be 
seen. These he holds to be bacilli caught 
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in the very act of changing from the 
flterable to the non-filterable phases. 


EDISON’S METHOD BEST 


HE vertical method of phonograph 

recording used by Edison in his origi- 
nal work may now come into wider use. 
Halsey A. Frederick of the Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories has found that this 
way, applied to new disc records of cellu- 
lose’ acetate, produces a more faithful 
reproduction than the modern lateral 
method used for ordinary records. 


ALL-AMERICAN 


A new mirror for stars has been made 
and tested and is now in place, not in 
Hollywood but in Delaware, Ohio, at the 
Perkins Observatory of Ohio Wesleyan 
University. The stars whose reflection 
will be caught in this great looking-glass 
were shining lights long before Broadway 
was a great white way. 

The mirror, the largest ever made en- 
tirely in the United States, is 69 inches in 
diameter, which is about the average 
height of a man. It is the third largest 
telescope mirror in the world, being ex- 
ceeded in size by only the instrument at 
the Dominion Astrophysical Observatory 
at Victoria, B. C., and the great 100-inch 
reflector at Mt. Wilson in California. 

Sixteen thousand hours of work have 
been spent on shaping and polishing the 
giant mirror, not including the long and 
tedious hours of waiting for it to cool 
from the heat of the grinding process. 
The curve was made correct to less than 
amillionth of an inch. The glass was cast 
atthe United States Bureau of Standards. 








The Turning Point 
(Continued from page 19) 


pauses, looks at LaFayette and Hamilton— 
extending to both of them his hands. On 
either side, each seizes his hand and 
presses it.) 

WasHIncTon: Boys—my sons— young 
America and new France! 

Hamitton: (Low, and ardent.) Trenton 
—has led to Paris. 

LaFayette: (Vibrant, elate.) Paris—has 
come home to Valley Forge! (His gesture 
holds aloft the grasped letter in his hand.) 
Wasuincton: (Observing it, quickly.) 
You, too—a letter? 

LaFAYETTE: From my wife. May I open— 
now? 

Wasuincton: Pray, do! She shall share 
our moment of good tidings. (LaFayette 
breaks open the seal, and reads with his eyes. 
Outside a gun is fired. Hamilton and Wash- 
ington look at each other and smile. A sece 
ond gun resounds. The letter from LaFay- 
ette’s hand flutters to the ground. He presses 
his side—staring. Washington speaks with 
alarm.) 

Wasnincton: Marquis! What is it? 

LaF averre: (Speaks low—his face rigid.) 

tnriette—she is dead—ma petite Henriette 
> \Convulsively, he clutches his face in his 
wands and turns against Washington’s 
breast.) 

Wasuincton: (Embracing him—murmurs 
with tenderness.) My boy! (The still-firing 
suns now resound with men’s voices cheering 
outside, ) 

LaFayette: (Starts suddenly away from 

ashington—his lifted face smiling strangely 

1S features twitching.) Henriette—listen! 
guns—L’Alliance—Vive la liberté! 
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has become the favorite medium for those 


requiring brilliant color and fine fexture. 


Have you tried skelching with “PRANG TEMPERA 
on O-P:CRAFTEX BOARD? Wrile for complete 
instructions - They will be sent complimentary: 


THE AMERICAN| |") CRAYON COMPANY 


SOME OFFICE AND FACTORIES 271-371 MAYES AVE., SANDUSKY, OHIO 
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Carved from Madera Sugar Pine—Reproduced by Courtesy of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


Football Player in Wood 


Out in California, where oo sugar pines tower skyward, a high 
school boy recently carved this ru ool figure. Perhaps you could 
do equally well. There’s plenty of wood to be had and plenty of 
good Ulster Knives to carve it with. Why not try your skill and 
enter the Ulster Wood Carving Awards conducted by Scholastic? 
Valuable cash prizes and knives for honorable mention are offered 
by the manufacturers of Ulster Knives, those keen-edged tools 
that are made with old-fashioned craftsmanship. Write Scholastic 
magazine for details of the Ulster Wood Carving Awards and 
insist on Ulster Quality at your local hardware store. 


THE ULSTER KNIFE WORKS 


Dwight Divine & Sons, Inc. Ellenville, N. Y. 
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Nursing TECHNICAL SCHOOLS 
By MARGARET L. GREENER 
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provide good living accommodations, and INFORMATION SENT UPON REQUEST 
prepare students adequately for more than 
one branch of nursing. Such schools are NORTHEASTERN UNIVERSITY 
accredited by the different State Boards of Milton J. Schlagenhauf, Director of Admissions 
Nurse Examiners throughout the country. Day Division 
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————————— FALL SEMESTER OPENS SEPT. 10, 1932 
Twenty new students will be admitted second semester 
beginning Feb. 1, 1932. For free catalog write— 
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Rider Coll 
pa Ri er ..O ege | RESULTS OF CARTOON a 
es Tou CONTEST No. 2 


Frvancw, Business Administration, Account: 
(C.P.A.), Secretarial, Commercial Teacher Traine 
ing; 4-year college courses with Bachelor Degree 
at a saving of 1 to 2 years’ time and expense. Co-ed. 
é7th year. Dormitories. Athletics. Free place- 
ment service, Summer sessions. Catalog. 

¢ datt pt. S, RIDER COLLEGE, Trenton, N. 4. 


~ FINE and APPLIED ARTS 
STUDY ART in MINNEAPOLIS 


Special summer 
courses. Ideal 

ion study 
and recreation in 
recognized art 
a. Send for 


First Prize ($5.00): Harry Walsh, 18, 
Central High School, Omaha, Nebraska. Miss 
Angood, Teacher. 

Second Prize ($3.00): Pierce Rice, 15, 
Boys High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. Mr. Mar- 
ness, Teacher. 

Third Prize ($1.00): George Hartle, 16, 
Falls High School, Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. 
Miss Dorothy Stadle, Teacher. 

Honorable Mention is awarded to: Martin 
Gracey, Newport News (Va.) High School, 
Teacher, Miss Margaret Sayre; Paul Hoffert, 
17, St. Mary’s Academy, Devil’s Lake, N. D., 
Teacher, Sister Mary Oliver; Detmer Hardy, 
16, South Gate (Calif.) High School, 
Teacher, Paul S. Chance; Charlotte Ward, 
17, Maumee (Ohio) High School, Teacher, 
F Owen; Edward Cernicky, 18, Engle- 
wood High School, Chicago, Illinois, Teacher, 
Mrs. Patterson. 




















Advertising Art, 
Design, Interior 
Decoration . + «« 
Drawing, Painting, 
Att woe 
Terms begin Feb. 
1st and Sept. 26th. og S. 
THE SCHOOL OF THE MINNEAPOLIS TUSTITUTE OF ARTS 
228 East 25th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 


PRATT INSTITUTE 


Schoo! of Fine and Applied Arts 
Brooklyn, New York 
Pictorial Tlustration, Advertising De- 
sign, Fashion Illustration, Interior 
Decoration, Industrial Design, Teacher 
Training, Architectural Construction, 
Architecture. Admission in February 
except for Architecture. 38 Studios. 
97 Instructors. 45th year. Catalégue. 


JAMES C. BOUDREAU, Director 


THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


SCHOOLS OF FINE AND INDUSTRIAL ART 
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NEW CARTOON CONTEST 
Closing Date, January 28, 1932 


Cartoon Contest No. 3 will be on the sub- 
ject, “The Way To Disarm Is To Disarm”. 
The cartoons should bear some relation to the 
coming Disarmament Conference and should 





“There was an old lady who lived in a shoe.” 
FIRST PRIZE: Harry Walsh, Central High 
School, Omaha, Nebraska. 

















For the best essay submitted each time, 
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Associated with Layton Art Gallery. All branches of art in- 

duding Advertising Design, Teacher Training, and Indus- 

trial Design. F. non-profit = . vy tuition. Lim- 

ited classes. Term begins Feb. 8. r free catalog. 

3LAYTON ART GALLERY, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
iT ning, 





er’s name. Prizes of $5, $3, and $1 will be 
awarded. All entries must be received by 
January 28, and results will be published in 
the February 20 issue. Address Cartoon Edi- 
New York 


dates each time, and at the end of the year 
the students who have come nearest getting 
the entire list right and have submitted the 
best group of essays will be awarded prizes 
as follows: $15, $10, and $5 worth of books. 


tor, Scholastic, 155 East 44th St., 


City. Address your replies to Book Title Editor, 


Scholastic, 155 East 44th St., New York City. 


BLEEKS i": SCHOOL 


Dressmaking, maeeaiinn Draping, Sketching, Cos- 
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=a aS tay glass; - a , more closely 
when—presto! the mirror fades away in a 
432 — So = nT ee — silvery 3 and she is on the threshold of 
—_— ould tee Cen a new land. Suddenly she hears—but that 
lege, would be telling. : 
— What child is not familiar with Alice’s 
\O ae wr ewer ere adventures or has not thrilled with Alice as 
iT N AT | O N A L she talked to the real Humpty-Dumpty. For 
‘el years children have gone to sleep with 
tre armerly National Kindergarten and Elementary Col- & Tweedledee’s “The Walrus and the Carpen- 
and Adele ie elementary grades.” Four-year course ter” still lingering in their ears. os 
pearances gree. Three-year teacher's diploma, two- Lewis Carroll possessed the rare ability of 
nt CO catching and holding a child’s interest and 
; L L E E F imagination. To this ability is added a 
itute year certificate. Many practice schools. Students from certain style of writing peculiarly attractive 
— Attractive dormitory. Sports. Near Lake to children. From his pen these delightfully 
ng term Feb. 1. Write yoy ee ee nonsensical stories become the most absorb- 
Pa fdna Dean Baker, Pres., Dept. G-12, Evanston, III. ing tales. I think that Lewis Carroll was an 
— > adult who still retained many a delightful, 
D U C AT | O N child like memory; otherwise he could not 
— Sh RES OO have written such a perfect child’s book. 
1. . (First Prize) —Gertrude Smith 
ae Time Buffington and Nova Hanger, who Sheldon (Iowa) High School 
rvision. n second and fifth places in the Scuo- Teacher, Miss Jennie F. Quick 
¢ Visu- ria Sportsmanship Contest announced in 
_ - December 12th issue, are students of Van 
wn uren (Mo.) High School. Their teacher is (The Dash-Hound Contest appears 
: Miss Mildred Robinson. on page 33) 
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when visiting New York, make this 
fine, new hotel your headquarters. 


It is ideally located to all of the 
City’s interesting places. 


Each of its 1000 rooms, equipped 
with RADIO, private bath and 
shower, circulating ice water and 
Servidor. 


SINGLE from $2.50 daily 
DOUBLE from $4.00 daily 


HOTEL 
VICTORIA 


7th Ave.-5 1st St., N. Y. 
te em 
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Ring, sterli rope 1 < — letters in 
HS, oye iel /} 
—36 or more, $1 = a. . to 12, tt 54 
Silver plate pin with guard, any numerals, C= 
g any letters, 75c; 12 or more, 65¢ ea, 
7 Write for Free — wow. 
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Our artists a create new designs that will not 


cost any more t 
buy direct from factory at factory prices. 


Cc. K. GROUSE CoO. 
212 Bruce Ave., No. Attleboro, Mass. 


stock designs because you 





EARN MONEY 


AT HOME 


YOU can make $15 to $50 weekly in spare 
coloring ph 


The IRVING-VANCE a Ltd. 


869 Hart Building, Toronto, 
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Travellers 
(Continued from page 14) 


gomachs in Inchileenagh. Ah well,” he 
stretched himself, and yawned enormously, 
“sure, it’s an event for the place.” 

“Very little happens here, I suppose?” 

“Little enough. And what does happen has 
no sense.” 

“What do ye mean, exactly?” 

“Well, it’s this way.” He turned himself 
sideways in his chair, and frowned up at the 
sluggish flies around the gas-jet on the ceil- 
ing. “What goes on here goes on sleeping, 
underground: ye see nothin’ of it. Then, one 
day all of a sudden, something’l] happen, and 
no reason to show—no reason at all.” 

“Like the gamekeeper and the poacher who 
shot each other?” I interjected shyly. He 
gave me a quick look. 

“Aye, like that,” he said. “Bang-bang. 
That’s all. No why nor wherefore, not a 
word ye might hear till the two dead corpses 
are starin’ ye in the face. Oh, it’s queer, the 
way things go on in these parts.” He rose 
and walked over to the window. 

“For that matter,” he said, over his shoul- 
der, “if ye’d been here a bit sooner before 
your dinner ye’d have seen something hap- 
pen, here under this window.” 

“Ves?” 

“T heard a noise, but I didn’t heed it 
much, till the little girl ran up full of it. An 
old woman in a fit, and ! was just in time to 
see them cartin’ her into the chemist oppo- 


My cousin and I looked at each other. 

“What was she like?” 

“Faith, a little old woman in black, with 
a bonnet on her. I didn’t see but the white 
of her face as they carried her in. Why,” 
said he, screwing up his eyes at us, “do ye 
know her?” 

“No,” said my cousin, “but we saw an old 
woman on the road as we were coming 
along.” 

“Well, the poor soul,” said he, turning to 
the window again, “I’m thinking it’s her last 
jaunt, for they were saying below she’d never 
get over it. H’m.” He hummed a few bars. 
“Are ye goin’? Well, I'll see ye at the 


In a few minutes we were outside stroll- 
ing towards the Town Hall. I was strangely 
moved, and felt within me an exaltation, a 
sudden perception of the wonder of life, 
which brought a lump to my throat. The 
bridge was almost deserted. The sun was 
sinking, and the town, the trees, the distant 


’ hills swam before my eyes in kindly gold. 


I trod upon air, and with every step my soul 
went out towards the uncouth stranger who 
had shared our meal. Here, I thought, are 
three human beings, dissimilar as may be, 
whom chance has brought together: fellow 
travelers, fellow adventurers, bound alike 
to life, telling each other in perfect trust 
their fortunes and their hopes. It was my 
first actual realization of the brotherhood of 
man. One cannot at this distance convey 
the full sense of that discovery; at fifteen 
these movements have a convincing beauty 
that later years cannot describe. 

We were soon inside the hall, seated upon 
chairs reserved for “the quality”, covered, 
two whole rows of them, with crimson baize. 
As it happened, we were isolated, for “the 
quality” was apparently the one section of 
Inchileenagh which did not patronize the 
opera, and our only companions were sus- 


pected of being the editor of the local pape, 
and his wife, with free passes. 

The performance was to consist of th 
solos and concerted numbers of the open 
for the company did not run to a chorus: anj 
not more than ten minutes after the adver. 
tised time, lights were lowered, and the 
overture struck up on the piano. 

The company—I remember their name 
still, as well as if I had the programme jp 
my hand. Mr. Leo Peabody, the Faust, thin 
and reedy, but true and never unpleasant; 
Mr. Carlos Gooding, the Mephisto, with an 
exaggerated vibrato and mannerisms: Mix 
Susanne Perle, the Marguerita, surprisingly 
good, but no longer young: Miss Sybil Child. 
who by quick changes of wigs and garments, 
doubled the parts of Siebel and Martha, sing. 
ing both in a fresh, unspoiled contralto; and, 
last and greatest—Murtagh McCaragh. 

The scene where Mephisto turns the water 
of the fountain into wine was cut, so we had 
to wait till Valentine’s cavatina to gain a 
sight of the great man. The preliminary bars 
clanked from the piano, and from the wings 
appeared—the big man we had seen on the 
road. It was a shock, yet hardly unexpected; 
however, I had no time to think about it then, 
The audience greeted him with enthusiasm; 
he smiled easily, fumbled in his ample breast 
for Marguerita’s token, and began to sing. 


My first feeling was one of disappointment. 
Never having heard a great singer, I suppose 
that in my ignorance I had expected some. 
thing volcanic; and the voice in the short 
recitative, though easy and full, seemed to 
me in no way remarkable. The singer, too, 
seemed indifferent to his work. 


Then—suddenly—a change came over him. 
As the piano sounded the introduction to the 
aria, he shut his eyes. It might have been 
fancy, but I could swear a tremor ran through 
him: he smiled to himself, and when he 
opened his eyes again their light was dif: 
ferent. The look of bored good-humor had 
given place to a strange gleam, almost of 
defiance. We were sitting right under him, 
and could see his smallest movement. 


Then, once more, he closed his eyes, and 
sang. The great notes rolled out pure and 
full, with an exaltation, an almost savage 
power, that seemed to thrill through the very 
chairs we sat on. When he came to the mar 
tial movement, he opened his eyes and de- 
claimed it with a volume and a fire which 
was literally frightening. Then his voice 
sank magnificently back upon the slow swell 
of the air. Inevitable as a great wave sweep- 
ing to the shore, it rose towards the climax 
of the music, gleamed there a moment in 
majesty, and rolled out the final notes in 
rings and rings of sound. 



















There was a silence, then applause. It 
was frantic. We clapped and stamped and 
shouted; I only stopped when my hands 
hurt too much to go on. McCaragh himself 
seemed almost dazed: then his face lit up 
with an expression hard to analyze. Many 
times he had to come on, and bow again, and 
yet again, with a certain ironic dignity; yet 
it was obvious that he had been deeply 
moved. When at last he disappeared, I sat 
back exhausted, let my aching hands lie limp. 
and murmured to myself over and over again 
—I don’t know why— 

“‘T am the Duchess of Malfi still.’” 

There is little else that I remember till the 
scene of Valentine’s death. In the duel trio 


(Continued on page 34) 
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“BONERS” CONTEST 
FOR TEACHERS ONLY 


Scholastic pays $1.00 each for all “boners” 
printed. This contest is for teachers only, and 
the errors submitted must have occurred in 
the teachers’ own classes or observations. 
None previously published are eligible. Bon- 
ers may not be acknowledged or returned. 
Another group will appear in an early issue. 

a ® ® 

The three states of matter are Arkansas, 
Louisiana, and Texas. Submitted by Miriam 
Harmon, Dardanelle H. S., Dardanelle, Ark. 

a 5 a 

God gave the Ten Commandments to Moses 
written on two headache tablets. Submitted 
by Sister Ethelreda, Bethlehem Academy, 
Bardstown, Ky. 

® » € 

The unlawful killing of another without 
malice is called arsenic. Submitted by Zola 
Vl. Hoyt, Marion Center H. S., Marion Center, 
Pennsylvania. 

a * 

The Erwin Home was founded for indignant 
(indigent) old women. Submitted by Edith 
Adams, Senior H. S., New Britain, Conn. 

ey » * 

Prominent means to be on time at the exact 
moment. Submitted by Mabel Schuler, High 
School, Greenport, Long Island, N. Y. 


A Spartan youth concealed a fox under his 
cloak and allowed it to eat out his victuals 
without uttering a sound. Submitted by Mat- 
tie A. Burtchell, Commercial H. S., Atlanta, 
Georgia. 

© w 2 

A gibbet is a part of a fowl, similar to the 
gizzard. Submitted by Doris M. Hicks, High 
School, Skaneateles, N. Y. 

a a ef 

The plural of “forget-me-not” is “forget-us- 
nots”. Submitted by Emma Le Compte, Junior 
High School, Bourg, La. 

* we * 

Bacteria don’t multiply: they divide. Sub- 
mitted by Bessie Rea, Senior High School, 
Tuscon, Ariz. 

@ cy 2 

When the buzzard sounded the end of the 
hour, we marched out. Submitted by Mrs. 
Elizabeth M. Denehie, Wiley H. S., Terre 
Haute, Ind. 

a « 

A crevasse is what a man wears around his 
neck. Submitted by M. F. de Sales, High 
School, San Antonio, Texas. 

* ® * 

He had a wild nature and said he would 
not come home until he found it. Submitted 
by Marion Bonner, High School, Souderton, 
Pennsylvania. 

o e % 

A geyser is a hole in a mountain and every 
now and then it erupts and throws saliva all 
over. Submitted by Edgar Wolfe, Principal, 
High School, Weta, South Dakota. 








CONTESTS and PUZZLES 


(Continued from page 13) 
DASH-HOUND CONTEST 


ILL in the missing words in the blanks 
below and keep your results until spring. 
The missing words all refer to current events 
in this issue. Copies of the first seven con- 
tests will be mailed on request. Mail all your 











WINNERS IN PLANTERS PEANUT 
LIMERICK CONTEST 


The following students were win- 
ners in the Planters Peanut Limerick 
Contest which appeared in the October 
31 issue of the Scholastic: 

First Prize ($15): Mary Scott, 816 
N. Oregon, El Paso, Texas. 

Second Prize ($10): Ellen Hall, 
Mount St. Joseph, Ohio. 

, on Prize ($5): F. Kirsch, Mena, 
Ark. 

Five Fourth Prizes ($1 each): Low- 
ell Van Hook, R. R. No. 5, Blooming- 
ton, Ind.; Donald Schweitzer, 120 
Sherman Ave., Peoria, Ill.; Gladys 
Mueller, Rt. 1, Box 310, Phenix, Ariz; 
Cecilia Muszynska, 13 Joslin St., 
Providence, R. I.; Henry Bozak, Box 
157, Allison, Pa. 

_ Winners of the 100 Honorable Men- 
tons (1 pound box of Planters Pea- 
nuts) will be notified direct by the 
Planters Nut and Chocolate Company, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


ss 











answers together not later than April 30 to 
Missing Word Editor, Scholastic, 155 East 
44th St., New York City. Splendid prizes 
will be given for the most complete and 
accurate answers. 


CONTEST NO. 8 


1. Congress, after bitter debate, 
President Hoover’s 
on foreign 
year, but declared itself opposed to 
2. Secretary Mellon recommended lower- 
ing the on the income tax, 
and new taxes on 
His proposals will prob- 
ably not be accepted by the 
3. The appeal for 
eg Hie Sine ee ies ee rere . convicted 
of bomb-throwing in the San Francisco ........ 
; was sup- 
ported by Mayor 
before Governor 


and pre- 
from seizing power, 
ROME MMII casi a sceces ccs ccs setting up a 


EIT, 
the University of Chicago, announced the 
of a slab bearing an in- 
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Immediately 


Every Woman 
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No Soliciting— 
No Canvassing 


Here is a new, easy, fasci- 
nating way to use your spare 
moments in real pleasure— 
in a money-making occupa- 
tion so simple that no pre- 
vious training whatever is 
needed. You will astound 
your friends and win new 
ones. You will make your 
family and friends proud of 
you. And you will receive 


a 


An Income of 
Your Own 


Think what that means! 
The joy, the independence of 
having money all the 
time—your own money 
—to spend for the 
things you have always 
wanted, but never be- 





fore felt you could afford. 
That Paris model hat— Y 
more soft, dainty under- 
things —new clothes and 
furnishings for your home. 
Trips! Theatres! Music! 
Other women just like you 
are getting them the Fire- 
side way. Begin now to be 
independent yourself. 
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[ectini 
Fireside 
e@ Book 


showing home decoratives in full and 

charming colors, Fill out and mail cou- 
on and we will send you this fine book 
*REE—immediately—without any ob- 

ligation. nd for it now! 


We Show You How 
to make money in a delightful, 
dignified way — without leav- 
ing your home. By decorating 
charming giftwares! Our 
method is so simple! No tedi- 
ous study—you learn by doing ! 
You begin making money right 
away! Our saaenbets are mak- 
in undreds to thousands of 
dollars —in spare moments. 
Oro Scott cleared $1000 in one 
month. You can devote as 
much time as you wish. 
No Special Ability Needed 

You don’t have to have any special talent 


sieur Petit’s Three Simple Steps that 
enables you to begin right away. We send 
you this secret immediately. We supply 
everything you peed — Bi yenerous, 
Gomplete Kit WITHOUT EXTRA COST. 

- ae absolutely guarantee your satisfac- 

"tion. 

1 Now, we want women in every commu- 
nity! Be the first! Fill out and mail the 
coupon at once. 

FIRESIDE INDUSTRIES 
Dept. 1-A Adrian, Mich. 
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I Fireside Industries, Dept. 1-A, Adrian, Mich. i 
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the FIRESIDE Book and plan for making money— § 
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“TRAVELLERS” 


(Continued from page 32) 


McCaragh carefully “sang down” to the 
others, and they. to do them justice, had been 
roused rather than discouraged, doing their 
best not to disgrace their great colleague. 
Indeed, with all its inadequacies, I have never 
seen a more spirited performance of Faust 
than that handful of singers gave with their 
clanking piano in the Town Hall of Inchilee- 
nagh. There was magic abroad; they were 
possessed with it. 

The duel was over: Mephisto’s treacherous 
blade had done its work (amid loud booing 
from the back seats) and Valentine lay 
writhing on the ground. 

The music does not seem sublime to me 
now, and I have heard many Valentines 
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curse many Margueritas, but I have never 
known the scene played as those two played 
it. The man was inspired. Between him 
and the audience flowed that magic current 
cf emotion that made the moment apt for a 
revelation. The facile phrases were trans- 
figured, the whole place filled with the agony 
and pity of noble strength treacherously 
brought low; and there was fear also, as if 
a lion that could no longer strike still cowed 
the hunters by the sheer terror of his wrath. 
The whole barbaric power of that great voice 
attacked each note of denunciation with stun- 
ning force, and the soprano herself recoiled, 
in a wild excitement that left her pale and 
breathless, from the rage and spate of sound. 


I have often wondered if we were all 
hypnotized into believing it better that it 
was, for of course any artist’s success must 
always depend partly upon his audience’s 
will to believe. There can be no doubt, how- 
ever, that we heard a great singer on one 
of those nights when his fire burnt at its 
highest and nothing stood between him and 
fulfillment. We were uplifted, shaken, 
dazed, beside ourselves. I sat trembling 
from head to foot, till the last trio swung 
us into the street and the cool air. 


The long summer night still held the sky, 
and a gentle breeze refreshed our foreheads. 
We crossed the bridge, and walked until we 
reached the gloom of a little wood, a chill 
cavern of darkness, astir with scents and 
the scurrying of little beasts. We stood 
drinking in the sweet air; and then turned 
slowly back. Over a blunt low hill on our 
right a faint radiance hovered. It grew 
steadily, and the line of the hill showed 
more and more distinctly. Then a gleam 
winked and trembled on the dark line, and 
the enormous moon, wavering and unstable, 
shouldered her bulk into the heaven. We 
watched till she rose clear of the hills, gain- 
ing dignity and. radiance at every minute, 
and then walked homeward, with our shadows 
gradually deepening before us. 

At the foot of the stairway we met our 
friend, who had seen us through the glass 
door of the bar, and stepped out to meet 
us. He said nothing, but raised his eye- 
brows in inquiry. We nodded. He nodded 
back; and there we stood, our hearts over- 
flowing with delight, nodding at each other 
in absurd enthusiasm. Yet he knew noth- 
ing of the mystery we shared. “What goes 
on here, goes on sleeping, underground; ye 
see nothin’ of it, then, one day, something 
happens...” This time we had seen a little 
more. Not much more, but enough to give 
to what had happened a double significance. 

“Are ye goin’ to bed? Yez are? Well, I'd 
better say good-bye to ye so, for I’ve an 
early start before me. What—you have an 
early start, too? Faith, that’s grand. We'll 
meet at breakfast, then. Good-night to ye 
both.” 

A minute later I was in my room. I did 
not want to talk, nor I think, did my cousin. 
The moon was flooding in at the window; 
I crossed to the broad ledge, and sat there 
with my knees drawn up, looking down on 
the empty street. Now and then a man 
would go by, and vqices would sound for a 
moment; otherwise the night was still and 
peaceful. 

How long I had been there I do not know, 
when suddenly my attention was caught by 
two figures in the street. They came along, 
clear in the moonlight, and passed close to 
where I sat; McCaragh and the soprano. He 


was talking to her, earnestly in low toy 
gesticulating with one ‘hand; she walk 
silently, with little steps, her shoul 
hunched up and her eyes on the grow 
Close to me they passed, down the 
and around the corner out of sight. 

I did not try to piece out their story, » 
have never really tried since; but I sat 
there till I was stiff, and the moon 
wheeled a great course in the sky, pony 
ing with secret fear and joy upon the be 
itage of life which was mine. The driver, ti 
little old woman, our friend the travele 
Faust, the pinewood, and the moon rising 
what a day I had been through. And m 
this last incident in the drama—enacted { 
me alone. 

The moon rose higher, and the shady 
in the little street changed their shape. )j 
tant, faint in the moonlight, stood the hi 
where the gamekeeper and the poacher ly 
fought their strange duel. Soon all mo 
ment ceased, and, except maybe for a bi 
man and a woman talking somewhere do 
by the river, there was stillness in the to 
where things happened that had no sey 
to them. 





“Travellers” is reprinted here through 
the kind permission of the author and 
of Alfred A. Knopf, publishers of ‘The 
English Captain”, in which it appears, 
copyright, 1931. 
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ALTE LS SIE REL ET ES ony 


By MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 


Mrs. Becker, the Book Editor of Scholastic, will review monthly the best new books for young people and in every other issue 
will answer questions on books and reading. Letters should be addressed to her at 114 Morningside Drive, New York City. 


A Collection of Biographies 
ARLY in November, when the rush 
before Book Week was at its height, 
a teacher in a large and progressive high 
school asked me to help her make a list 
of the hundred biographies most useful 
in a high school library. She had already 
gathered the standard, well-known works, 
but she wished me to make sure that this 
collection was brought up to date by 
adding the best books for this purpose 
published within the year.’ It was so im- 
portant a commission that in spite of the 
rush I straightway sent a list by mail 
and promised that as soon as the holidays 
were over I would turn to you for your 
collaboration in this helpful work. There 
will be prizes for the letters you send me, 
but I know that you will be interested 
anyway. 

For I want you to help me gather one 
hundred biographies that young people 
have really found helpful, or that you 
think they are likely to find helpful. 
When we have found them we shall have 
a list that schools can use everywhere. 

What makes a good biography? First, 
I'd say, it must make the subject come 
alive. You must feel that you have 
actually known him, whether or not you 
have liked him. Then it should make his 
time come alive around him, so that as 
you read you feel as if you were living 
in that time. Then—and most important 
—it should be a life whose story in some 
way enriches your own life. A thoroughly 
good biography becomes part of your 
own experience, so that you have added 
part, at least, of another’s life to your 
own. 

And a biography for high school use 
should have, besides all this, two special 
qualities. First, it should be inspiring; it 
should make you want to be somebody 
and do something yourself. This does 
not mean that it should make you want 
to do just what the man in the book does; 
some lives stir you to action in the way 
that the first chapter of Dickens’s Christ- 
mas Carol always stirs me to action: I 
can never read straight through it; I 
must always stop and do something for 
someone before I am too dead to do it. 
Second, the life of this man should fit 
into your school work in some way: it 
may make your history lessons more in- 
teresting, or illuminate your work in cit- 
izenship, or make clear some social or 
economic problem by showing how it was 
lived out in the life of someone of impor- 
tance. A fine biography can strengthen 
patriotism, like the Lincoln of Lord 
Charnwood; arouse civic responsibility, 
like Jane Addams’ Twenty Years at Hull 
House (there is a new one, The Second 
Twenty Years at Hull House), or The 
Making of an American by Jacob Riis; 
create sympathetic understanding of 
scientific research, like Charles Proteus 
Steinmetz by J. W. Hammond, or of artis- 
tic endeavor, like Janet Scudder’s Model- 


ling My Life. It can light the way along 
your own future path, and above all, it 
may -thrill you with the realization of the 
tremendous possibilities of this great ad- 
venture of ours of living on a spinning 
world. It may show you how much a sin- 
gle life has had to do with making his- 
tory, like Francis Hackett’s Henry VIII or 
Ludwig’s Napoleon; it may show you a 
great soul making way against handicaps, 
like the Autobiography of Dr. Trudeau, 
or a strong spirit forcing a frail body to 
be strong, as in the early chapters of 
Roosevelt’s Autobiography. 

As you read this, I am sure that other 
books that fitted thése requirements came 
at once to mind! Put them down on your 
list and send the list to me. Here are 
some of the newest books that have these 
good qualities, books that you may not 
yet have seen, so new they are. It may 
amuse you to hear me speak of Plutarch’s 
Lives as a new book; it was written a 
thousand years before print; before I 
went to school I used to dip into it like 
a grab-bag, and when I went to high 
school I rediscovered it again and used 
it to enliven my Cesar and Cicero studies, 
and the hour of Ancient History. But 
that edition is long out of print and was 
never very good for the general reader, 
being in several small volumes in small 
type; besides, no one now seems to read 
Plutarch straight through—we choose in- 
stead those great men with whom we are 
already somewhat familiar. So it is a real 
piece of news to announce that Raymond 
T. Bond, in Everybody's Plutarch, has 
edited this great work so as to bring it 
into a single not-too-large volume, leaving 
out the parts the general reader does not 
read anyway, but changing nothing of 
importance. The translation used is the 
excellent one known as Dryden’s, and the 





MRS. BECKER MENTIONS: 


Lincoln, by Lord Charnwood (Now in Garden 
City Dollar Books). 

Twenty Years at Hull House, by Jane Addams 
(Macmillan), $2.50. 

Charles Proteus Steinmetz, by J. W. Hammond 
(Century), $4.00. 

Modelling My Life, by Janet Scudder (Har- 
court, Brace), $3.50. 

Henry VIII, by Francis Hackett (Now in Gar- 
den City Dollar Books). 

Napoleon, by Emil Ludwig (Now in Garden City 
Dollar Books). 

Autobiography of Dr. Trudeau (Doubleday, 
Doran), $4.00. 

Autobiography of Theodore Roosevelt (Scrib- 
ner), $2.50. 

Everybody's Plutarch, edited by Raymond T. 
Bond, (Dodd, Mead), $3.50. 

Theodore Roosevelt, by Henry T. Pringle, (Har- 
court, Brace), $5.00. 

Wellington, by Philip Guedalla (Harper), $4.00. 

The Great Physician, by Edith Gittings Reid, 
(Oxford Univ. Press), $3.50. 


In case your bookstore does not carry these 
books, write to us giving their names and in- 
closing the retail price of the book listed here. 
We will see that you are supplied. 


SCHOLASTIC SERVICE DEPARTMENT 
AT BRENTANO’S 
1 West 47th St. New York City 











book is not cluttered up with notes; there 
are a few, here and there, to clear up any. 
thing at all obscure, but the stories them. 
selves are in general quite clear enough, 
I was reading the “Lycurgus” on New 
Year’s Day, and smiling to see how much 
his laws sounded like the Russian Five. 
Year-Plan. 


You already know Carl Sandburg’: 
Abraham Lincoln: the Prairie Years 
well that you will be glad to hear that 
there is a good chance of getting the 
second pair of volumes that complete this 
noble work, sometime within the year. | 
am told by someone who knows that they 
will be even more remarkable, making 
the whole a biography that will be a 
classic. I am going to make a special 
review of Washington books in celebra. 
tion of the Bicentenary, so I will leave 
them out now, but there is a new life of 
an American president, Henry T. Prin. 
gle’s Theodore Roosevelt, that is attract: 
ing widespread and favorable interest for 
the skill with which it avoids whitewash. 
ing or mudslinging, and presents a vivid 
picture of a dynamic personality, a sort 
of eternal boy. Philip Guedalla’s Well. 
ington is one of the best recent examples 
of the historical biography; one that cre- 
ates not only a prominent figure in a 
period of great importance in the world’s 
history, but creates the period itself 
around the man. Notice the literary style: 
the author could make any man interest 
ing. There is a book called The Great 
Physician by Edith Gittings Reid, which 
was written for men but has been so 
eagerly demanded by boys that it is being 
adopted everywhere as high school read- 
ing; it is a life of Sir William Osler, the 
famous physician who “taught the hu- 
manity of medicine and practiced it su: 
premely”, one of the very few examples 
of a type of book always welcomed when 
it appears, an understanding, sympa- 
thetic study of a doctor’s life and the 
work of a research scientist for human 
welfare. 


These are all biographies written for 
men and women, not cut down to fit 
small sizes. The later titles are very 
new, and some of the books I named in 
the first part of this talk are pretty old, 
but old or new has not much to do with 
the value of a biography for our pur 
poses, and I don’t care what biographies 
you put on your lists if only you tell me 
(1) the name and author, (2) whether 
it helped you, though you need not put 
this down unless you wish, and (3) 
whether it is a book that you think would 
help some other boy or girl even if it did 
not fit into your own requirements. Talk 
this over in your book-club, with your 
teacher, with your librarian. Send me 
the list as soon as you can, and I will 
make reports in future issues. Each 
month I will give five books for the five 
most helpful letters. We need a large 
vote and I hope you will give me one. 
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THE LIBRARY TABLE 








For History and Social Studies 


Voices OF THE COLLEGES, extracts from a 
report by C. C. Wolfe to the League of 
Nations, Journal of Calendar Reform, De- 
cember, 1931. 

If you can’t find this publication of the 
World Calendar Association in your library, 
have your teacher write to 485 Madison Ave- 
me, New York City. 


Way THE Firiptinos Expect INDEPENDENCE, 
by Maximo M. Kalaw, Foreign Affairs, 
January. 
Meaty matter for this perennial debating 

topic. 

Dozss Money Make THE Marriace Go? 
by Chase Going Woodhouse, Survey 
Graphic, January. 

The importance of a bankroll to Cupid. 


(CRIME AND THE Press, by Ernest A. Dewey, 
Commonweal, December 30, 1931. 
Intelligent evidence that crime news has 

nothing to do with encouraging crime. On 
the other hand, it thoroughly justifies the 
printing of baby-murders, gang-killings, and 
other blood-curdling stories as to sole means 
of whipping up public opinion. 


Tue SoLventT SoutH, by Charles Morrow 
Wilson, Outlook, December 30, 1931. 
How the Cotton Belt fought its own de- 

pression and licked it to a standstill. 


Wuo Are THE GERMAN Fascists? by Ger- 
hard Friters, Current History, January. 
This tells what sort of young men and 

women are advocating noise in place of 

thought to the German minorities. 


Distortep TrutH Makes Fatwactes, by 
Warren Bishop, Nation’s Business, Janu- 
ary. 

The true story of certain business super- 
stitions. See also “Gallery of Popular Fal- 
lacies”, which includes “It pays to advertise”, 
“Labor is not a commodity”, and “White- 
collar workers are not productive—they’re 
just a necessary expense”. 


Our AMertcaAN Upper Crass, by Albert Jay 

Nock, Harper’s, January. 

Why our upper class refuses to accept the 
responsibilities that fell upon the medieval 
barons, the Roman landlords, the Egyptian 
priests, and other groups of rulers. 


Perits OF AMERICAN Power, by Reinhold 
Niebuhr, Atlantic Monthly, January. 
Why we should be nice to our neighbors. 


Ler Us Proving Betrer Homes, by Ray Ly- 
man Wilbur, Review of Reviews, January. 
The President’s Housing Conference rec- 

ommends fixing up that crack in the wall. 


Interview With Ganput, by Bruce Bliven, 
New Republic, January 6, 1932. 
Supporting the suspicion that there is 

something more to Gandhi than a bed sheet 

and a goat. 


Tur Nation’s Honor Rott For 1931, Nation, 

January 6, 1932. 

Annual citations for Public Service, Jour- 
talism, Books and Plays, Art and Architec- 
ture, Music, and Science. There are no cash 
Prizes, but there is more honor than goes 
with most such selections. 


For English Classes 


Won’t You Step Into My Partor? by 
Thyra Samter Winslow, New Republic, 
January 6, 1931. 

Genuine beauty secrets, exposing the cos- 
metic racket, by the author of “Picture 

Frames”. 


AmericaN INTER-TRIBAL INDIAN ART, by Rose 
V. S. Berry, Art and Archeology, Novem- 
ber-December. 

A complete resumé of the exhibition de- 
scribed in the last issue of Scholastic, 
through which the art of twenty Indian tribes 
demonstrates their way of life. 


Tue WuisTLe Bows, by Philip L. Ketchum, 
Survey Graphic, January. 
A dramatic one-act play about pay-day and 
lay-offs. 


CONNOISSEURS ON THE Spov, by Terence 
O’Donnell, Commonweal, December 30, 
1931. 

Terence slings a shillelah at art lovers who 
ignore social and economic factors in taste. 





Tue Prays or Noe: Cowanp, by A. G. Mac- 


donell, Living Age, January. 
An argument to rank Mr. Coward with 


Maugham, Shaw, and, maybe, Shakespeare. 
Cuance, The Saturday Review of Literature, 


January 2, 1932. 
Another way of saying “Ca plus change, ¢a 


plus c’est la méme chose.” 


Wuen Witt Tetevision Come? by Keith 


Henney, Review of Reviews, January. 
Prediction for 1932. 


Cuter oF THE Scripps News Fatcons, by 


Harry Salpeter, Outlook, December 23, 
1931. 


About Roy Howard, chairman of the 


largest and only liberal newspaper chain, 
with the report mostly in Howard’s favor. 


Tue Booyum IN Europe, by Robert M. Gay, 


Atlantic Monthly, January. 
Travels with a doggie. 


Junior Miss, by Margaret Culkin Banning, 


Harper’s, January. 
A story of high school young people. Let 


us know how you like it. 


Mitt Girts, by Sherwood Anderson, Scrib- 


ner’s, January. 
Short novel, complete in one issue, about 


Southern cotton mill workers. 








a | brings 
any one of these 


Decorative 
Abstract Design 
Portfolios 


- TO HELP YOU IN THE 
1932 SCHOLASTIC CONTEST 


Each One Includes 17 Loose Leaf 
Pages and from 57 to 178 
Different Illustrations. 


These six portfolios were designed by the Editor 
of The School Arts Magazine, who keeps 20,000 
art h ly pplied with creative 
ideas for their classes. The abstract designs 
from any of the six can be adapted to textiles, 
jewelry, sculpture, pottery and metal work, for 
your drawings in the Scholastic Prize Contest. 
No. 1 Abstract Figures—contains 94 human fig- 
ure designs showing how they are used in decora- 
tion. Price $1.00 
No. 2 Abstract Ships—contains 98 ship designs 
in wash, pen and ink and silhouette. Price $1.00 
No. 3 Abstract Birds i 3 diff 
bird designs from the countries noted for bird 
decorations. Price $1.00 
No. 4 Abstract Animals 78 diff 
animal decorations from cats to elephants, 
Price $1.00 
No. 5 Abstract Trees—contains 110 trees and 
suggestions for rendering and arranging, 
Price $1.00 
No. 6 Abstract Landscapes—contains 57 differ. 
ent illustrations that offer over a hundred ideas. 
Price $1.00 


ORDER BY TITLE 
Use coupon—no money now. Pay 
postman $1.00 each on delivery. 














Tae Scnoot Arts Macazing 
526 Printers Building, Worcester, Mass. 





Please send the following 





1 will pay the postman $1.00 each when portfolios 
are delivered. 


Name. 
Address 
City 














HE fat fellow whose face you see 
at the bottom of this page is Diego 
Maria Concepcion Juan Nepomuceno 
Estanislo de la Rivera y Barrientos de 
Acosta y Rodriguez: in short, Diego 
Rivera, the mural painter for whom 
people are using such enthusiastic epi- 
thets as “the one authentic genius in 
North America”. His work, on exhibi- 
tion at the Museum of Modern Art in 
New York, is almost a perfect illus- 
tration of the effect of history, past 
and present, upon creative expression. 
On his father’s side, Rivera’s veins 
contain Neapolitan, Spanish, Russian, Portuguese, and Jewish blood; 
on his mother’s, Colonial Spanish and Tarascon Indian. He was born in 
Guanajuato, Mexico, December 8, 1886, with this cosmopolitan heri- 
tage, and reared in the culture of several civilizations. 


Present history has touched him chiefly through the social struggle of 
the lowly to better their conditions at the expense of the mighty. 
During the Diaz régime, he took part in a textile workers’ strike and 
was under police suspicion as a result when he first started for Europe 
in 1907. In Paris his chief friends were Russian revolutionary’ exiles, 
but he studied the works of Michelangelo and Goya, and was strongly 
influenced by Cezanne and Picasso. Back in Mexico, he was for some 
time the popular leader cf the Communist party. 


His style grows most directly out of Mexican Indian art. Knowing 
intimately the life of the common peon, he portrays powerfully the 
native ways, their crafts and occupations, tortilla making and cutting 
sugar cane, and the sweet-faced and solemn Mexican children. The 
subjects of his recent works, vigorous protests against cruelty and injus- 
tice, are almost completely inspired by his Communist beliefs. His 
greatest murals, which decorate the National Palace and the Ministry 
of Education in Mexico City, the Palace of Cortez in Cuernavaca, the 
San Francisco Stock Exchange, and the California School of Fine Arts, 
and now New York, are social and historical documents as well as 
artistic expressions of emotions and ideals. In these and in several of 
those done expressly for the Museum of Modern Art, he works in true 
fresco, painted with natural earth colors in a race against time with 
the quick-drying plaster. No illustration in black and white can be so 
impressive as the unforgettable impact on the eye made by these 
smashing murals in their original colors. 


Mexico’s Revolutionary 
Painter 
Diego Rivera 


“Since the Renaissance no one has perhaps equals 
Diego Rivera in the mastery of fresco painting. It is} 
greatest work. Here one feels the culmination of } 
direct simplicity—the tremendous sense of form, the sure 
forceful drawing, the flow in the interplay of mov /ement| 
the purity of color. The-tragedy of the “Liberation of ths 
Peon” depends upon no false dramatic push. Rather hs; 
it a tempered moderation—a suggestion of the slow in. 
evitable movement of fate, even a quietness of expression 
which adds so immeasurably to the emotional appeal. F 
while this work is surely in the tradition of the fourteenth 
century, it carries on—it does not follow. Diego gives t 
these frescoes the vitality of a great artist who feels » 
keenly the problems of his native Mexico.” 

—Jere Abbott, from “Notes on the Style of Diego Rivera’ 


The. illustrations on this page, reproduced by courtesy of the ee m 
of Modern Art, New York, from photographs by Peter A. Juley 


VW) 


follows: (Upper left): = an 
nists of Paris” (in the famous up- 
rising of 1871 following the Franco 

Prussian War), a cartoon in oils 
from the collection of Dr. Hubert 
Herring; (Center) ‘Cactus on a 
Hillside’, oil on canvas, owned b 
the artist; (lower right) Fresco of 
Zapata (Mexican revolutionary 
leader), painted directly on wet 
plaster for the exhibition in New 
York. Rivera is shown standing in 
front of his work at the bottom 
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